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Robert Alexander Wason 


The Creator of Happy Hawkins 


PEAKING of his schooldays in a 
S reminiscent mood, Mr. Wason re- 

marked, “Teachers took a lot of 
interest in me, became convinced that my 
peculiar gifts were not in harmony with 
scholastic, business or professional life, 
and advised me to become a writer.” ‘To 
his interrogator, fresh froin the reading 
of Friar Tuck, and with tlhe :::xnories of 
the adventures of captivating Happy 
Hawkins no whit dimmed by time since 
the original acquaintance, this seemed an 
intuitively correct piece of advice. 

“Of course,” Mr. Wason modestly con- 
tinued, “I scoffed at the idea, but still it 
rankled in my bosom. The thing that de- 
pressed me was the fact that a writer had 
to breathe an atmosphere of grammar, 
spelling and penmanship, but I was per- 
fectly conscious that I took a far greater 
interest in things as they might be rather 
than in things as they were, and felt that 
a writer could get a superlative satisfac- 
tion in the joys of creation. At that time 
I knew nothing of editors, so was not in 
a position to form a very correct analysis ; 
but I made a serious investigation of the 
responsibilities and privileges of author- 
ship.” 

Before enjoying the responsibilities and 
privileges of authorship, however, Mr. 
Wason had trained himself pretty thor- 
oughly in the school of experience. Born 
in Toledo, Ohio, in 1874, the author of 
Friar Tuck and Happy Hawkins came of 
a well-to-do, cultivated “middle-class 
family.” After a short period in the ele- 
mentary schools, he entered upon a busi- 
ness career in a modest capacity, but the 
career proved to be of short duration. 
A military career soon seized the imagina- 
tion of the incipient novelist, but, failing 
to pass the examination for entrance to 
West Point, he began not long afterwards 


that varied and romantic life of a “hobo” 
which made him familiar with the great 
stretch of country ftom Ohio to the Pa- 
cific coast, parts of which were to become 
the scenes of his stories. During this 
time Mr. Wason rode freight and pas- 
senger trains in the most daring and peril- 
ous manner, and no common occupation 
among all sorts and conditions of men and 
circumstances but knew his labors. 
Finally his family conspired to tame the 
roving and unrespectable son and brother 
by luring him to settle down as a farmer. 
“My respectable family,’ he explained, 
“had held a secret caucus and had se- 
duced me by working upon my soft heart 
and my softer credulity. They had gar- 
nered all the newspaper clippings about 
ancient cripples amassing a princely for- 
tune out of sixteen hens on one corner 
of a city lot, and had then applied geo- 
metric progression to show what the 
smallest possible income from a hundred 
acres would be. I would have been per- 
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fectly satisfied with one-fourth of that 
income, so I agreed to stick to the farm 
for five years.” 

Divorced from the farm, as he put it, 
Mr. Wason soon found himself in New 
York, with the intention of finding out 
“what kind of people editors were,” and 
to “pry something open” in a literary way. 
Here he finished a story called Nachette, 
and submitted it to a publisher before 
going to Chicago, where he was called by 
the fatal illness of his sister, 

“T returned to Delphi,” he answered to 
the question of what became of the manu- 
script of Nachette, “to grind out some 
short stories which had gathered, and 
during the summer the publisher returned 







































Robert Alexander Wason 


At the age of nine. First picture taken and would 
not sit unless he could dress in his own way 
and have the dog with him 


Nachette, and wanted me to submit all 
the Happy Hawkins stories I had, with a 
view to working them into a novel. The 
stories were returned to me by mistake, 
and I had the chance of seeing what their 
readers really thought of them. When 
they were sent back, and later returned 
officially, it was with a pretty discourag- 
ing report, but I had an idea that they 
had the elements, so I went up to Michi- 
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gan and 
Happy Hawkins, 
Park in the fall to finish it. 
cepted after three weeks’ consideration.” 

The success of Happy Hawkins, as the 


wrote about three-fourths of 
returning to Asbury 
It was ac- 


reading world knows, was immediate. 
Mr. Wason’s second book, The Knight- 
Errant, was not so popular, but his new 































R. A. Wason 


book, Friar Tuck, one of the best-selling 
stories of to-day, has immensely advanced 


the appreciation which all discerning 
readers and critics had for the first 
achievement of his literary powers. 


Stories so unusual in the rendering of 
character must spring from the mind of 
an author who has his own thories and 
convictions of art and life. To the sug- 
gestion that a direct expression of these 











Mr. and Mrs. Wason 


would be of immense interest, and greatly 
appreciated by his many admirers, Mr. 
Wason replied: 


I have a good many theories about writing. 
There is just one kind of human nature as far 
as I have been able to find it, and it is a primi- 
tive thing and strong. Environment kneads 
and shapes it, but never destroys it, and there it 
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lurks age after age in its secret maze, guarded 
by locked doors and screens and the moat of 
artificial conventionality, but always maintaining 
its own individuality and liable to escape at any 
moment. 

As far as I am concerned, I have long since 
removed by countless experiments, any doubts 
as to the truth of this premise, and all my writ- 
ing has been done from this standpoint. I never 
worry about plot or situation, all my creative 
force is put into a character and this is tiring. 
I create with the back of my head. There comes 
as a flash some strong character in the midst 
of an act and then the work begins. I have 
to hold a focus on him until I can see every 
line in his face, and every tone in his voice be- 
comes audible. I put him in a dozen situations 
which I am familiar with and watch his actions 
until I know what he will do under any cir- 
cumstances and then I wait for the circum- 
stances to turn up which will give this particular 
character a chance to amuse me. I am the one 
to be amused, not a reader, not an editor, not 
a religion or a political party or a pocketbook 
or anything else in the world but my supreme 
self, and I don’t start to write until this living 
character gets to a situation which increases my 
circulation. The hard part of writing with me 
is to keep the pictures in the back of my brain 
from exceeding the speed limit. I wrote ten 
thousand words on Nachette in one day, but 
as a rule I write rather slowly. That is, there 
is often a long interval between words, as I don’t 
try to influ..ce the characters and much they do 
is commonplace, so that it resolves into discrim- 
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ination, which is the final touch to writing: 
What shall be set down and what discarded. 

In my own writing, character work is the 
river, situations and incidents make up its banks, 
and plot is merely the force of gravity which 
produces action. Where the banks are of gran- 
ite the current is deflected, where the rush is 
the stronger the banks are washed away, but 
according to my theory, a plot should be an 
unseen but irresistible force. 

As near as I have been able to come to it: 
it is as though the subconscious part of me were 
a separate world into which the conscious part 
of me looks through that little window in the 
back part of my head and describes what it 
sees, and the part of my writing which suits me 
is hardly done consciously at all. All normal 
people have peculiar twists in their makeup and 
I hate to cut these perfectly normal twists out 
of my fictionized characters to suit some one 
who is probably not well acquainted with him- 
self. If a man is thoroughly acquainted with 
himself he knows the race; but most of us are 
so methodical that we come to believe that cus- 
tom is character. Writing makes one selfish and 
cold-blooded. It is as necessary to dissect souls 
to make a writer as it is to dissect bodies to 
make a surgeon, and oftimes this leads to vivi- 
section. It often produces a severe shock to 
expose his own private human nature to a 
person who never knew that he possessed one. 
We are all murderers, heroes, and martyrs, 
thieves, cowards and explorers—at heart, but we 
have to live like ordinary respectable people until 
we think we are ordinary and respectable to the 
core. 








Prince Arthur’s Tower Entrance to the Inner Court 
The keep and Sir Henry Sidney’s building The Princes’ Tower 





HIS,” said the town. clerk's 
with a convincing sweep of her 
arm, “this, and not Oxford or 

Cambridge, ought to have been England's 

centre of education.” The remark had 

no immediate reference to the room in 
which it was made. Yet that apartment 
was none other than the muniment cham- 
ber of Ludlow’s Town Hall, with its nu- 
merous nests of drawers, tin boxes, and 
other receptacles filled to overflowing with 
deeds, corporation minute-books, scrolls 
of history, and vellum charters which date 
back to the twelfth century. One by one 
the town clerk unfolded those venerable 
documents with the loving care of a born 
antiquary, here calling attention to frag- 
ments of seals which were appended to 
large parchment sheets centuries ago, 
there pausing to point out the beauty of 
undimmed illumination or the delicacy of 


wife, 


Norman Bridge at Ludlow 


A Nursery of Kings 
By Henry C. Shelley 
Author of Literary Bypaths in England 


With Photographs by the Author 
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the penmanship of some _ long-dead 
draughtsman. Yet not these alone were 
in the mind of the town clerk’s wife while 
she pleaded for the deposition of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

No, the “this” of her startling dictum 
had a wider reference: it included all 
Ludlow and a radius of a dozen miles 
around. “We have everything here,” she 
continued, “which education ought to in- 
clude: history, art, flora, fauna and geol- 
ogy. Why, I taught my children history 
on the bicycle.” And the lessons must 
have been thorough and convincing. For 
than the hills and dales of this western 
district of England, with its ancient vil- 
lages and towns, its sites of battlefields and 
religious foundations, its castles and manor 
houses, there is no equal area of John 
Bull’s island so rich in object lessons of 
the past. And the chief glory of it all is 
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that stately Castle of Ludlow which 
crowns the ascending slope on which the 
town is built and fronts the setting sun as 
proudly in its decay as ever it did in those 
far-off years when it was the nursery of 
kings. 

Four of the royal scions of England 
spent some of their childhood days within 
these gray walls, first on the list coming 
that young Earl of March who attained 
the throne as Edward IV. The eldest 
born son of that Richard Plantagenet, 
Duke of York, who traced his descent 
through both parents from Edward III, 
Edward, Earl of March, was in due time 
to become the 
center of the 
Yorkist cause in 
the struggle for 
the English 
crown. Ere he 
had reached his 
teens his father 
had become pos- 
sessed of the 
vast Mortimer 
estates in this 
west country, 
chief among 
them being the 
Castle of Lud- 
low, which the 
Duke of York 
made his prin- 
cipal home. 
Here, then, the 
youthful Ed- 
ward spent his 
boyish years in 
the companion- 
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that they might have “some fine bonnets 
sent unto us by the next sure messenger, 
for necessity so requireth.” These are 
the only records left us of the childhood 
of Edward IV, as it is associated with 
Ludlow Castle, but the second letter af- 
fords a significant proof that that love of 
fine raiment which characterized Edward 
as king was also a ruling passion of his 
boyhood. 

But as he grew toward early manhood 
the Earl of March found more urgent 
matters than green gowns and fine bonnets 
to occupy his attention. He had not 
reached his twentieth year when the 
Wars of the 
Roses. began. 
Again and again 
the storm of 
conflict burst 
on the walls of 
Ludlow Castle, 
and it was but a 
few miles dis- 
tant that, at 
Mortimer’s 
Cross, the val- 
iant young Ed- 
ward won the 
battle which 
opened his path 
to the throne. 

And when he 
was surely es- 
tablished in the 
kingship of the 
land he did not 
forget the west- 
ern town which 


had been his 
ship of his boyhood home. 
brother Ed- Hardly had he 
mund, Earl of worn the crown 
Rutland, and a year than he 
there yet sur- gave Ludlow a 
vive a couple of new charter of 
letters written The Norman Chapel an unusually 
by the lads con- liberal nature; 


jointly to their father. In one they as- 
sured their parent that they were diligent 
in their studies, being resolved so to attend 
to their learning that they might grow 
“to honor and worship in our old age”; 
in the other they returned thanks for the 
“green gowns now sent unto us to our 
great comfort,” and besought their father 


and when, some eight years later, a son 
was born to him of his romantic union 
with the beautiful and fascinating Eliza- 
beth Woodville, he seems to have early 
bethought him of Ludlow Castle as a fit 
home for the infant days of that new heir 
to the English throne. Hither, then, in 
his third year, was sent that baby boy 


A NURSERY OF KINGS 


who makes such a fleeting appearance in 
English history as Edward V. Ere long 
he had for companion his younger brother 
Richard, and the battlemented right-hand 
wing of the castle, still bearing the name 
of the Princes’ Tower, is pointed out as 
the part of the building set aside for their 
use. When Edward IV decided to send 
his son and heir to Ludlow in the guar- 
dianship of the Bishop of Rochester and 
Earl Rivers, he drafted a copious docu- 
ment of instructions for the ordering of 
his household. Strict hours were to be 
kept in the opening and closing of the 


Ludlow Castle 


castle gates, which were not to be unfast- 
ened in the winter before six o’clock, nor 
in the summer before five, and were to be 
shut in winter by nine o’clock, and in sum- 
mer by ten. On no pretense, too, was any 
man to be allowed to enter bearing arms; 
all comers were to leave their weapons at 
the gates. Hours were appointed for the 
rising and retiring of the young prince, 
for his attendance at divine service, for 
his offering before the altar, for his three 
meals of breakfast and dinner and supper, 
for his lessons, and for his play. And his 
attendents were to be carefully chosen, 
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that no “swearer, backbiter, brawler, 
gamester, adulterer’ have access to his 
precence! and in his hours of recreation 


Dorway to Norman Chapel 
his tutors were to “read before him such 


noble stories as behoveth to a prince to 
understand and know.” Doubtless these 


Entrance to the Keep 
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The ‘‘Comus”’ Hall—Ludlow Castle 


wise regulations were also enforced in the 
case of the younger prince, who was des- 
tined, too, to share his brother’s mysteri- 
ous fate in the somber Tower of London. 

An early death was also to be the lot 
of the next heir to the English throne 
who made his home within the walls of 
Ludlow Castle. Following the example 
of Edward IV, whose daughter he mar- 
ried, Henry VII sent his firstborn son, 
Arthur, to keep his court here after his 
marriage with Catherine of Arragon, an 
event which has left its record in that 
legend of the castle which points out the 
left wing of the building as Prince Ar- 
thur’s Tower. Arthur had but just en- 
tered upon his sixteenth year when he 
took the daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella as his bride, and shortly after the 
youthful couple took up their abode at 
Ludlow. Their happiness was of short 
duration. Three months after their ar- 
rival the young bridegroom was stricken 
with a mysterious disease, and on the 2d 
of April, 1502, he passed away, leaving 
his five months’ bride a widow in a strange 
land. The part Catherine of Arragon 
was destined to play in English history as 


the first wife of Henry VIII and the 
moving cause of that monarch’s numerous 
matrimonial adventures, lends an added 
interest to the time-stained walls of Lud- 
low Castle. 

Notwithstanding all these fatalities, yet 
another scion of the royal house of Eng- 


land was sent to keep court here. This 
was none other than Mary, the one sur- 
viving child of Catherine of Arragon and 
Henry VIII, who, to increase her prestige 
as heiress to the throne at the time when 
it was contemplated to marry her to 
Charles V, was dispatched to Ludlow with 
a large retinue of courtiers, and given con- 
trol of the Government of Wales. This 
was in 1525, when the princess had little 
more than completed her tenth year. As 
in the case of the unfortunate Edward V, 
the tutors of Mary were given careful in- 
structions as to her education and “train- 
ing in virtuous demeanor,” with a pro- 
viso, however, that she was to “use mod- 
erate exercise, taking open air in gardens, 
sweet and wholesome places and walks.” 
Mary remained at Ludlow for some eigh- 
teen months, adding industriously to her 
knowledge of Latin and French and 





A NURSERY OF KINGS 


music, the last of the royal house of Eng- 
land to find a home in this picturesque 
castle. 

But as the fortress had gathered to it- 
self many an interesting association be- 
fore it became the nursery of kings. so in 
the years that followed Mary’s departure 
it was to become linked with the lives of 
many illustrious men. The wild Welsh- 
men still gave trouble on this western 
border, and to keep them in check and 
provide a representative of the kingly 
power a council was appointed with the 
Viceroy or Lord Marcher of Wales at its 
head, that official having his headquarters 
at Ludlow Castle. And so it came to 
pass that in 1559 the government of this 
border land was entrusted to Sir Henry 
Sidney, whose fame in English history has 
been somewhat overshadowed by that of 
his more illustrious son, Sir Philip. For 
some twenty-seven years Sir Henry toiled 
at his thankless task, leaving as one me- 
morial of his work that pile of Elizabethan 
buildings which stands on the inner side 
of the castle entrance. Here, then, his 


renowned son spent many of his boyhood 
days, and here Sir Henry, after seeing the 
light of life grow dim in the eyes of his 
gentle wife, laid him down to die, be- 
queathing his heart for burial in the par- 
ish church “in remembrance of his entire 
love to the town.” 
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Later by nearly half a century there 
came as Lord Marcher one John, Earl of 
Bridgewater, he for whose accession to 
that high post a poet named John Milton 
dreamed and penned his masque of Comus. 
Legend has been busy with that event 
ever since. Facing the castle walls is a 
lovely half-timbered house, in which 
Milton is affirmed to have written his 
lyrical drama, and far down beneath those 
same walls is a tangled grove of wild 
woodland in which, so tradition avers, 
three children of the Earl of Bridgewater 


‘lost their way and so gave the poet the 


germ of his plot. The higher criticism, 
however, will have naught to do with these 
pretty fancies, leaving the sentimentalist 
nothing more than the unquestionable fact 
that Comus was performed for the first 
time in that noble apartment known as 
the “Comus Hall.” 

If Milton never visited Ludlow, another 
poet did. In Civil War days, when the 
Puritan with his nasal intonation and 
cropped hair and severe garb made him 
an irresistible subject for satire, Samuel 
Butler sketched his portrait at full length 
in Hudibras, and the greater part of 
that unfaltering picture took shape within 
the walls of Ludlow Castle, where the 
poet filled the office of steward. What 
other associations that venerable building 
has gathered to itselfi—the story of its 


Ancient Grammar School at Ludlow 
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varied builders from that Sir Joyce de 
Dinant, who reared the Norman Chapel 
in the twelfth century, the romance of 
Mortimer’s Tower, the lordship of that 
noble who sinned with Isabella of France 
—would need a volume for the telling. 
But had the castle no such links with the 
historic past, the wide view from its watch 
tower would be reward enough for a pil- 
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grimage to its walls. Away to the set- 
ting sun spacious green meadows diapered 
with tangl.d hedgerow and clumps of 
bosky trees stretch to the distant purple 
hills of Wales, a feast of beauty which 
proves once more that the builders of the 
ancient castles of England had a keener 
esthetic sense than moderns are wont to 
credit th m with, 








Henry David ‘Thoreau 
Died May 6, 1862 
By Isabel S. Mason 


“IT love Nature 


In her midst I can be glad with 








an entire gladness.” 


For how can die 


© ime he is not dead 
The spirit that revives the geasons through, 


When all successive glories that he knew 


Glow forth his name each day from earth to sky? 


No brook but sings his song 


No flower aglow 


But loved and held him kin. The winter’s snow, 










Reflecting stars from out the heaven high, 
Speaks to me in the words that did o’erflow 
His mind; where naught that was not perfect grew. 


How close he dwelt to Nature and her God, 
Drank in her music, feasted on her fare 
Of sun and moon and bloom and fragrance rare, 

Walked hand in hand with Beauty o’er the’sod, 

And arched a rainbow o’er the heights of care. 


The Winning of ““The Wren’s Nest” 


By Myrta Lockett Avary 


N the steps of The Wren’s Nest, a 
sweet-faced, gray-haired woman 
stood alone, watching smilingly and 

wistfully the departure of cheerily chat- 
ting groups who went off in the mild thun- 
der of chug-chugging and honk-honking 
limousines and automobiles. The woman 
was the widow of Joel Chandler Harris 
(“Uncle Remus’), the groups were offi- 
cers of the Uncle Remus Memorial Asso- 
ciation, who had just taken over The 
Wrens Nest, Mr. Harris’ home, which is 
to be preserved as his memorial. Trailing 
homeward through the grounds, over well- 
worn paths, were flitting figures of mem- 
bers of the Harris family who iive near by. 
Presently, the widow would go softly 
through all the rooms of her home. then 


close the house and walk across the lawn 
to her daughter’s, where she resides; next 
week the caretaker, appointed by the As- 
sociation, would take charge of The 
Wren’s Nest, and it would be open to the 
public. 

Formal transfer of the property, when 
Mrs. Harris had presented the deed to 
Mrs. Wilson, had occurred in the library 
at two o'clock of that afternoon, of Sat- 
urday, January 18. The transaction had 
been very simple; so, too, the conduct, or 
wandering at will, of the new proprietors 
through the house, yet some eyes became 
dewy as the widow pointed out this chair, 
or that table, this inkstand, those pictures 
and these books. and other things all inti- 
mately connected in service with the life 





Photograph Copyright, by Winn 


Group at The Wren’s Nest 


Bottom row, left to right.—Lucien Harris, Mrs. Joel Chandler Harris. widow of Uncle Remus: Aileen, 
daughter of Lucien, standing in front of her grandmother; Mrs. A. McD. Wilson, president of the Uncle 
Remus Memorial Association; La Rose Wagner and Mary Harris, Uncle Remus’ grandchildren; Mrs. E. L. 
Connally (daughter of Georgia's war governer, Joe Brown, and sister of the present governor) and Mary Brown 
Spalding, her grandchild, playmate of the Harris children. Middle row, left to right.—Mrs. Lucien Harris, Mrs. 
Fritz Wagner, daughter of Uncle Remus; Frederick J. Paxon, Chairman of Advisory Board of the Association ; 


Mrs. W. B. Price-Smith, auditor; Mrs. T. T Stevens, treasurer; Mrs. Myrta Lockett Avary, of the Press 

Committee. Back row.—A. McD. Wilson, Miss Katherine Wooteten, R. T. Connally, Mrs. R. T. Connally, 

Mrs. J. J. Martin, Eugene Black, just back of Mrs. Martin. These being the Harris family, officers of the 
\ Association, and some special friends of the memorial work. 
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that had closed, and which was now to be 
memorialized in the way which she be- 
lieved her husband would most approve. 
Once he had said to her: “If people want 
to raise any memorial to me after I die, 
please don't let them have any monument 
that will stand out in the rain and snow, 
and get cold, or in the sun and heat, and 
get dust-covered.” When they first en- 
tered their home, he remarked of a sap- 
ling beside the door: “This shall be my 
monument!” His wife, leaning against 
that tree, said to Mrs. Wilson, as we were 
leaving: “It is all just as he would 
have it.” 

“TI was so happy here for thirty years!” 
Was ever finer tribute paid to a dead man 
than such words from his wife! “The 
place has been my home for a very long 
time, and while I hate to leave it, I feel 
it is for the best.” “You can always call 
it your home,” replied Mrs. Wilson, “and 
you will know that it will give pleasure 


- 





Mrs. Wilson Receiving Keys From 
Mrs. Harris 


to those for whom your husband wrote. 
Here will be a monument to Mr, Harris 
which will please all who wish to honor 
his memory.” A home! where he had 
made wife and mother and children happy 
for thirty years! Could any man wish 
a nobler monument ? 

That home was the first fruits of Mr. 
Harris’ literary success. It was a proud 
day for him whose early life had been a 
struggle with poverty and untoward con- 
ditions, when he there installed his wife, 
his mother, and his family of young chil- 
dren. It was never a pretentious dwell- 
ing; it was always roomy, sunshiny, com- 
fortable; it wore the air of being the 
dwelling of a man who loved home, wife, 
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mother and children; who loved flowers, 
trees and birds; and who was a good 
neighbor. The children of the vicinity 
knew the taste of the apples that fell from 
the old apples trees in his garden, and 
of the persimmons that might be found 
among rustling leaves just inside his fence 
when autumn winds shook them from 
their boughs. And everybody knew the 
color and smell of his flowers! 

I recall my first visit to that home. The 
happy wife and children, the venerable 
mother, and even the household pets, re- 
flected in their air of peace and content 
the spirit of the master. In the center of 
the hall a spiral stair ran upward. 
“Where to?’ I asked. “Mr. Harris’ 
study among the tree-tops,” said his wife: 
“at least, he built it for that.” “But he 
doesn’t do much writing up there!” inter- 
polated his son Julian, with twinkling 
eyes; “he can’t stay away from us!” “But 
doesn’t your laughing and talking disturb 
him?” “He likes it! He writes most 
of his stories with us around him. He 
reads them to us, and asks us what we 
think.” It is said of him that he always 
wanted to be within sound of his wife’s 
voice, 

The engaging manner in which Julian 
“gave away” his sire in small bits of in- 
formation was a delicious exposure of the 
comradeship existing between Mr. Harris 
and his children. “Come!” he said to me, 
with the genuine Harris friendliness, “and 
[ will show you the Mocking Bird Tree.” 
And he pointed out the poplar where 
warbled the songster that inspired Mr. 
Harris’ prose poem, “The Mocking Bird.” 
That yard and garden and the trees and 
vines! One could easily imagine “Uncle 
Remus” walking or sitting about, and Brer 
Rabbit hopping confidentially from leafy 
covert to hold confab with him—and hop- 
ping back hastily if a stranger hove in 
sight. 

Whimsically wise was “Uncle Remus” 
about his wild things. One day, while in 
“The Constitution” building, I wanted to 
peep in on “Uncle Remus” in his editorial 
den. But on what matter of importance? 
I crept in. He was busy, papers all 
around him. “Mr. Harris,” I said, “I 
want to ask you something about Brer 
Rabbit.” I had his ear—and his twinkling 
eyes. “Mr. Harris, you know rabbits 


THE WINNING OF “THE WREN’S NEST” 


can’t climb trees. Now, in your story you 
say Brer Rabbit clomb a tree. How could 
he.” “He was ’bleeged too!” chuckled 


“Uncle Remus.” 

He was shy as the creatures of his wild- 
wood, and it was impossible to lionize him. 
But that is another story, and doubtless 
everybody knows it—knows how he was 
always slipping away when his presence 


Lucien Harris 


Presenting a loving-cup to Mrs. Wilson on behalf 
of the Harris family 


was wanted to dignify some public occa- 
sion; how he ran from New York to 
Atlanta on learning that Henry Grady had 
booked him for a seat at a banquet in 
his own honor; how, in his little native 
town of Eatonton, when everybody 
thought he was safe for a speech, he 
declared at the last moment that he could 
not utter a syllable unless he first went 
out for a drink from a spring, how he 
went out for that drink, and never got 
back! How a committee of the citizens 
of Atlanta had to bring him, almost by 
force into the presence of the President 
of the United States when, in 1905, the 
head of the nation, visiting that city, ex- 
pressed desire to have its foremost lit- 
erary light presented to himself and the 
First Lady of the Land; how, though 
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fully appreciative of the honor, Mr. 
Harris nearly blushed his ears off when 
standing beside this First Lady on a bal- 
cony while the civic parade passed in 
review before her husband; and exhibited 
the same phenomenon that night at the 
banquet while seated at the President’s 
right hand. It had taken no less a person 
than Mr. Roosevelt to bring Harris into 
the limelight. Joaquin Miller, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Andrew Carnegie, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott—everybody with an appreciation 
of letters—coming to Atlanta, wanted to 
see “Uncle Remus.” Riley was his guest 
for a considerable time. Mr. Harris was 
always genial and hospitable. “But,” as 
Mrs. Harris observed to me once, “his 
nervousness over meeting strangers, who 
might take him for a celebrity, was dis- 
tressing. His shyness was constitutional 
and amounted to an affliction.” 

He was born in 1849. His father, a 
farmer, died while he was an infant. His 
mother was very poor. He could not 
stay in school long. At twelve he “felt 


Mrs. Joel Chandler Harris 
With her grandchildren 


that he must be up and doing.” He saw 
in “The Countryman” that “a boy is 
wanted at this office’—on J. A. Turner’s 
plantation, nine miles from a post office. 
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He got the job. In woods and cabins he 
gathered the material of which his dialect 
stories are woven. Book publication of 
these began about 1880 with Uncle Remus, 
His Songs and Sayings, and ended in 
1907 with Uncle Remus and Brer Rabbit. 
After “The Countryman” expired, he 
made his way to larger papers, and by 
1863 was an editor of the “Savannah 
News.” In Savannah, he married Miss 
Essie La Rose, of Canadian birth. After 
1876 he was on the “Atlanta Constitu- 
tion.” Captain Evan Howell, the pro- 
prietor, suggested publication of some of 
his dialect “stuff” in that paper. Thus 
his fame began in that field in which he 
now has no peer—negro dialect—and in 
folk-lore, in which no writer of the world 
outranks him. He did much valuable 
work besides, in history, poetry, fiction, 
and editorials for various journals. His 
last work was founding “Uncle Remus’ 
Home Magazine.” 

His own wish has been responsible for 
the fact that no stone monument to him 
has been raised. First efforts towards a 
memorial had a tendency in this direction, 
and they were unsuccessful. Two years 
ago a band of ladies with Mrs. Arthur 
McD. Wilson at the head, took up the 
work, which has crystallized in the recent 
purchase of The Wren’s Nest. The pur- 
chase money, $15,000, was raised by pub- 
lic subscriptions and_ entertainments. 
Theodore Roosevelt came to Atlanta and 
gave a lecture for the fund, which netted 
nearly $5000; Andrew Carnegie dupli- 
cated this sum. The Harris family con- 
tributed $5000 by reducing the assessed 
valuation of the property. Raising the 
money has been uphill work; not because 
Atlanta did not appreciate Mr. Harris, 
but because the city is young and grow- 
ing so fast that her street improvements 
and other measures necessary to meet the 
needs of a rapidly increasing population, 
hardly give her time to catch her breath 
and think! Then, there was a division 
of sentiment at first, for some clung to 
the idea of the stone monument. I be- 
lieve, though, that all agree now, that Mrs. 
Wilson and her body of ladies and her 
advisory committee of gentlemen have 
done more for the city in securing the 
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preservation of this cottage, “where genius 
had her home,” than if they had added 
one more to Atlanta’s large colony of 
sky-scrapers. The presentation of a lov- 
ing cup by the Harris family to Mrs. Wil- 
son was a testimonial to the work of their 
leader, which all her associates appreci- 
ated. 

The purpose of the Association is to 
preserve the home as nearly as possible 
as Mr. Harris left it. One room will be 
used as a library, with special reference 
to the needs of children. The yard is to 
be converted into a playground for chil- 
dren; to this the Association intends to 
add grounds adjoining, where Mr. Harris 
had his “vegetable garden” (in which 
almost anything grew as it wanted to), 
and which he humorously called “Snap 
Bean Farm”; but this requires an addi- 
tional $5000. Snap Bean Farm was em- 
braced in the original contract of pur- 
chase, but Mrs. Harris allowed the Asso- 
ciation to take over just the section it was 
able to pay for, and gave option on the 
rest. She has co-operated in every way 
that she could with the Association. : 

She was happy over the transfer, 
though tears shone in her eyes. “I can 
come back and forth from my children’s 
homes, and sit here as I used to,” she 
said. “If the property were in private 
hands, it might suffer change in the course 
of events. Now, I know that our home 
will be kept as Mr. Harris left it. I know 
that you will cherish every tree, flower 
and shrub that he spoke of and loved. 
You will let wild things feel at home here, 
as he did.” 

During May there is to be a formal 
opening—a very dignified and elaborate 
function, as purposed, with noted writers 
and other visitors of distinction from a 
distance uniting with home celebrities to 


do honor to the memory of “Uncle 
Remus.” 
This is how The Wren’s Nest was 


so named: A pair of wrens built a nest 
in the letter-box at the gate. Human pro- 
test was raised. “Let the wrens alone,” 
said “Uncle Remus.” “Make other ar- 


rangements for letters. We must not break 
up a home.” 





Silent Songs 


By George Lawrence Andrews 


N places that are lone and still, 
When not a bird or bee is seen, 
Songs felt, not heard, enslave my will 
From hill and sky and field of green. 


The flowers as they bloom or fade, 
And buds that open in the trees, 

Have songs of silent music made 
That thrill with every voiceless breeze. 


The stars that shine from deep, vast space, 
And light the drowsy, silent night, 

They sing of their unknown, far place 
In notes that reach us through their light. 


The glowing, silver, silent moon, 
That moves on high in rythmic way, 
Is singing in a mystic rune 
Of things unknown from time’s first day. 


And everywhere in earth and air 
Are silent. wondrous songs unheard, 
And scenes for painter’s brush too fair, 
And thoughts too deep for any word. 








HEN The Viper of Milan was pub- 
lished, its author, then a girl of 
eighteen, was instantly pronounced 
a genius. It was indeed a remarkable 
piece of work for one so young, and for 
one, moreover, who had never been away 
from England. Not only was its history 
accurate, but its atmosphere was aston- 
ishingly real, qualities that woul | have set 
the book apart, even without the glamour 
of romance that revealed its author the 
possessor of a wonderfully fertile and 
rangeful imagination. 

To the question, Who is “Marjorie 
Bowen?” the answer presently came with 
a photograph of a beautiful. fair-haired 
English girl, who might herself have 
served—in picture at least—as a model 
for a fascinating heroine of 


romance. 
“Marjorie Bowen” proved to be the 


daughter of Mrs. Vere Campbell, herself 
an English novelist of not», and the 
younger writer’s name disclosed itself as 
Gabrielle Margaret Vere Campbell. And 
a little later a second book was issued. in 
which the versatility of Marjorie bowen 
became apparent, since The Master of 
Stair was as Scotch as The Viper of 
Milan had been Italian, and now no one 
questioned the possibility of the youthful 
author’s being a mere infant prodigy— 
Marjorie Bowen was established as a 
writer of historic fiction of true worth. 
There are still in existence—now and 
then one runs across one of them—a few 
writers of accomplishment in whose make- 
up the talent for publicity is minus. 
Marjorie Bowen is of this small com- 
pany. Her reticence, her tenency to re- 
tirement, are not pose—one has only to 
talk to her for five minutes to realize that 
her indifference to the demands of the 
curious is a perfectly natural part of her 
general character. She has been brought 
up simply, as an English girl of gentle 
birth; practically her whole life. up to a 
few years ago, was passed in London. She 
never visited Italy until after the publica- 
tion of The Viper of Milan, just as she 


Marjorie Bowen 
One of England’s Younger Romancers 


By Norma Bright Carson 











never visited Holland until she had writ- 
ten her Netherlands novels—/ Will Main- 
tain, /he Definder of the Faith and God 
and the King. 

| asked Miss Campbell for the facts of 


her biography. and she answered very 
frankly that she had no biography. Noth- 
ing very important had ever happened to 
her. She was rea‘y to talk about her 
work certainly; that was a different mat- 
ter; she appreciated the kindness with 
which her books had been received; she 
Was grateful for the many nice things that 
were sul of her. But then she worked 
hard and earnestly. Her achievement was 
not the result of a passing inspiration; it 


was based on steady and persistent study 
and honest labor. Cne may be modest and 
unassuming in demeanor, and yet uphold 
in a gentle but firm way the dignity of 


patient, sysiematic, unremitting effort. 
Miss Camphell stated that she had al- 
It was this natural 
led her to historic study 
out of which grew her first attempts to 
write novels. Research work is her prep- 
aration for each succeeding book; in fact, 


wavs loved 


story. 


inclination that 


in the cas’ of some of her stories she 
has spent as much as two years in col- 
lecting «ata. and has then written the 
book in two months. She advocates 
for the historical novel first and fore- 
most historical exactitude. She believes 
that the characters introduced should 
be actual historic figures. She does 


fictitious hero—the nar- 
rator in the first person—as do so many 
writers of historic tales; her practice is to 
endow the real facts and the real charac- 
ters with that element of romance which 
her imagination reads into their circum- 
stances and acts, and so make history 
romantic. In other words, Marjorie 
Bowen is the romantic interpreter of 
those historic periods she essays to write 
about. And perhaps in no one of her 
stories is this so clearly evidenced as in 
her most recently published The Soldier 
from Virginia, the story of George Wash- 


not employ th 








MARJORIE BOWEN 


ington and his wife Martha, which is a 
revelation to American readers, to whom 
the “Father of His Country” has long been 
chiefly a name. That an Englishwoman 
should restore to us a_ flesh-and-blood 
hero to take the place of the conventional 
plaster-cast object of stereotyped rever- 
ence, seems more than a little strange, and 
yet the fact is that Marjorie Bowen has 
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Sword Decides, and The Quest of Glory, 
the last issued very lately. She has also 
contributed several stories each year to 
“Harper’s Magazine,” and has written for 
various English periodicals, “The Gentle- 
woman,” “Cassell’s,’ and “The Sketch.” 
She writes short stories, however, only on 
commission; she does not care for the 
short-story work, preferring to write 


Marjorie Bowen 


created a new national hero in the tall and 
manly young soldier who becomes the bril- 
liant leader of the forces that quelled 
Anglican greed on American soil in the 
years that cluster about that splendidly sig- 
nificant year, 1770. 

In addition to the books we have men- 
tioned, Marjorie Bowen has_ written 
Black Magic, which has not come to 
America; The Rake’s Progress, The 


hooks, but recognizing that lamentable fact 
that is the cause to-day of so much literary 
deterioration that the short story makes 
money much faster than the novel can. 


Since the present writer talked with 
Marjorie Bowen in London, Gabrielle 
Campbell has become the Signora Con- 
tanza. and has gone to Italy to live. From 
which point of vantage she will doubtless 
send forth to the world many more stories 
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of heroic days and achievements, which, if 
presented as artistically and effectively as 
those that have gone before have been, 
will find a ready welcome awaiting them. 

It is interesting to note in connection 
with Miss Campbell that of the many lit- 
erary women in London she was one of 
the few, besides Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
who was not a suffragette. She spoke 
warmly on the subject, maintaining that 
militant suffragism defeated its own pur- 
pose, and expressing the belief that men 
were becoming chary of engaging women 
in business capacities owing to the aggres- 
sive attitude assumed by such a great num- 
ber of them, 

Asked if she would care to come to 
America, Miss Campbell said that she 
would, but that it seemed a very long jour- 


HE American career of Richard 
Pryce as a novelist began with the 
appearance of Christopher last 

yeer. Now comes the American publica- 
tion of several of his earlier books, with 

a promise of the reissuance on this side 
of the remainder. In this latter number 
belong Winifred Mount, Just Impediment 
and the stories collected under the title of 
Towing-Path Bess. To which might be 
added several others, covering dates of 
publication ranging from 1887 to the pres- 
ent year, and including several successful 
plays. 

Richard Pryce is an Englishman, born 
in Boulogne, the second son of the late 
Colonel Pryce, of Gunley, Montgomery- 
shire, and the great grandson of the second 
Lord Castlemaine. He was educated at 
Leamington, and began writing in 1887, 
when The Evil Spirit appeared. This was 
followed by a series of other novels of the 
same type, a type not generally in vogue 
in the present day, and somewhat remotely 
removed from the standards established 
by a masterly piece of creative work like 
Christopher. These earlier stories by 
Mr. Pryce were the conventional English 
country-life romance, with a picturesque 
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Richard Pryce 
An Author Who May be Said to Have ‘‘Arrived”’ 






ney. But she was deeply interested in 
the people on this side; she had been 
greatly taken with “Mark Twain,” who, 
in his last visit to England, had shown 
himself very friendly to her, and she 
spoke as if she might like to realize some 
of the possibilities of our country as a rich 
field of backgrounds for the sort of novel 
she writes. Certainly, if she can do other 
American history novels with anything 
like the success reached in The Soldier 
of Virginia, she will have an increased 
claim upon our consideration and our ad- 
miration—indeed, we shall be deeply in- 
debted to her, for few of our own writers 
have produced anything that surpasses in 
an equal share of real value and charm 
Marjorie Bowen’s story of George Wash- 
ington. 





manor house for a background, a family 
skeleton to provide a mystery, and a fairy- 
tale ending, in which the temperamental 
heroine and the all-conquering hero are 
guaranteed to live happily ever after. 
These stories in American editions will 
not add to Mr. Pryce’s reputation—it were 
better to leave them in their English 
graves, where now they probably repose 
peacefully. But the tales of the second 
period of Mr. Pryce’s career, The Burden 
of a Woman, Elementary Jane and The 
Successor, are interesting to note in con- 
nection with the greater attainment of 
Christopher, since these stories show the 
development of that power for character 
delineation which will make for Richard 
Pryce his place in English letters. Even 
Arnold Bennett, with all his cleverness 
and variety, cannot surpass Mr. Pryce in 
character study, worked out with force 
and minuteness, and sealed with the stamp 
of creative energy, and Mr. Pryce has 
Mr. Bennett at a disadvantage in the 
painstaking care with which he writes, the 
splendid artistry at which he labors with 
a consistent seriousness that is in no wise 
matched by the careless brilliancy of many 
of his contemporaries. 






RICHARD PRYCE’S NOVELS 


Richard Pryce’s Novels in America* 
Mor of us who have read Chris- 


topher will turn to the reading of 

Mr. Pryce’s four books, Element- 
ary Jane, Jesebel, Time and the Woman 
and The Burden of a Woman, with genu- 
ine interest, mindful of the exc lent 
craftsmanship in that first of his stories 
to reach America. Mr. Pryce has been 
well-known in England for many years. 
and the simultaneous publication of sev- 
eral of his books in America, where 
Christopher was so well received, will 
firmly establish his American reputation. 

Elementary Jane is the story of a girl 
of inherent simplicity and decency who 
went to sing in London music halls at 
sevente n, makes the usual lax coterie of 
professional friends, marries a handsome, 
inconstant young acrobat, who dies, and 
comes forth from her experiences as 
sweet and quaint and undefiled as when 
she entered upon them. It is an unusual 
theme. en unusual treatment of an un- 
usual theme—and a decidedly successful 
and attractive one. 

Jesebel is the story of a fine, high- 
spirited young English girl named in a 
wave of cynicism by her sardonic father, 
who unjustly credited his wife with in- 
fidelity. The mine of logical circumstances 
fired by this singular christening and 
which color the girl’s life from infancy 
until her unusual womanhood. when she 
conquers by her splendid individuality, go 
to the making of a novel of extraordinary 
interest and power and insight. 

Time and the Woman is the somewhat 
unpleasant though compelling tale of a 
butterfly mother who resents her daugh- 
ter’s beauty and youth and subtly beguiles 
her into a loveless marriage that she may 
keep the girl's lover to herself. Miss 
Norfolk and her many sisters who sew by 
day in the attic that they may shine social- 
ly and economically by night gives the 
lighter touch of humor which this un- 
happy theme needs. 

Ot The Burden of a Woman, the story 
of Mary Redwing, the English woman, 





*T HE BURDEN OF A WOMAN. 

ELEMENTARY JANE. 

Jezeset. By Richard Pryce. 
flin Company. 

TIME AND THE WoMAN. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


Houghton Mif- 
By Richard Pryce. 
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who comes to live in the little Welsh farm- 
ing village of Maen Gorsedd with her little 
daughter, wins the love of Peter David- 
son and eventually finds herself facing 
the specter of her past life, it is difficult 
to write with a continent pen. 

The book is the finished work of an 
artist who knows, the vivid value of spar- 
ing his words. One is tempted to suggest 
that there is not an unnecessary word or 
unessential detail in the book. With a 
few bold impressionistic strokes we have 
before us the picturesque little village of 


Richard Pryce 


Maen Gorsedd, its seasonal parade of 
charm and atmosphere, its homely kindly 


folk—an excellent setting for the drama 
to follow, which is woven about a brave 
and honest victim of the social code and 
the hyper-conservatism of the man’s 
judgment of the woman. The Burden of 
a Woman is realism in the finest sense of 
that much-abused word. 

Mr. Pryce’s philosophy of morality is 
delicately subtle and compelling. his con- 
trasting characterization of Mary Red- 
wing, Peter Davidson and Hannah Rees 
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clear and convincing. It is interesting to 
wonder just what Robert Chambers would 
have done with Mr. Pryce’s theme—and 
to draw back from the notion somewhat 
appalled. Mr. Pryce’s touch is as deli- 
cate as his story is delightful. There is 
no scarlet in his fiction tones. 

Jezebel is more robust, more sprightly 
in style, and its pages sparkle with social 
Satire, vividly pointing the versatility of 
Mr. Pryce’s pen. And again in Miss 
Dexter (“Hannibal in a ball gown’’), Lord 
Marmoral, Jezebel, Lady Malmsey and 
her son his characterization is inimitable. 

Time and the Woman and Elementary 
Jane, while no less artistic, are perhaps a 
shade less interesting and gripping. 
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A glance at Mr. Pryce’s titles will re- 
veal the author's interest in woman as an 
opportunity for masterly work; the read- 
ing of his books will prove him a fault- 
less analyst of feminine emotions and no 
mean psychologist. There is a decided 
twist of originality to the fundamental 
germ of his book, and while his humor 
is kindly, it is nevertheless pointedly 
satirical at times. His realism is never 
sordid and it never offends. If one may 
be paradoxical, Mr. Pryce’s realism is at 
the same time idealistic. The author 
knows London and the country houses 
of England and reproduces them for us 
with fine selection of important detail. 

Leona DALRYMPLE. 


Morn Mist 
By Isabel S. Mason 


=e amethyst, opal and pearl 


Floating over the meadow way 
Sheen of silver and glint of the dew 
Woven in filmy tissue gray. 


Surely the Fairies set it free; 
Shimmering cobweb-jewel-spun, 

They played too far o’er the edge of Dawn 
And were almost caught by the Sun. 


So floating their veils across the hill 
To catch his beams in traps of mist 
Just for a moment they stayed his way 
With web of pearl and amethyst. 
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O. Henry the Editor 


By James Melvin Lee 


Director of the Department of Journalism, New York University 


F the short story be not too narrowly 
| defined, O. Henry was its most suc- 

cessful writer of the modern school. 
So great is his reputation in this field that 
it is high praise to speak of an author as 
one upon whom has fallen the mantle of 
O. Henry. His last book, The Rolling 
Stone (Doubleday, Page & Co.), is espe- 
cially interesting, as it affords glimpses of 
the man who was once an editor, though 
this fact will doubtless be news to many. 
The title of the book is taken from that 
of the paper which O. Henry edited at 
Austin, Texas. He was also its sole illus- 
trator and publisher. 

In offering a special premium, O. Henry 
makes the following announcement in his 
paper: 


For the next thirty days and from that time 
on indifinately, whoever will bring two dollars 
in cash to The Rolling Stone office will be en- 
tered on the list of subscribers for one year and 
will mane returned to him on the spot fifty cents 
in cash. 


A special feature of The Rolling Stone 
was “The Plunkville Patriot,” similar in 
its make-up to “The Gotham Weekly 
Gazette,” of “The New York Evening 
Mail” and “The Bingville Bugle” of “The 
Boston Post.” Those who are familiar, 
either with these imitation reprints of a 
country weekly or with the original 
papers, will appreciate the humor of the 
following mixture of “ad” and “personal” 
purposely made by O. Henry: 


Miss Hattie Green of Paris, Ill. is 

Steel-rivited steam or water power 

automatic oiling thoroughly tested 

visiting her sister Mrs. G. W. Grubes 

Little Giant Engines at Adams & Co. 

Also Sachet powders Mc. Cormick Reapers and 
oysters. 


In one book one finds this “Apology” 
from The Rolling Stone: 


The person who sweeps out the office, trans- 
lates letters from foreign countries, deciphers 
communications from graduates of business col- 
leges, and does most of the writing for this 
paper, has been confined to the under side of a 
large red quilt, with a joint caucus of la grippe 
and measles * * Any one not getting this 
paper regularly will please come down and see 
about it, bringing with them a ham or any 
delicacy relished by invalids. 

The paper had its department of “An- 
swers to Correspondents.” From the lat- 
ter the following quotations are made: 

What day did Christmas come on in the 
year 1847? 

Constant Reader. 

The 25th of December. 

Name in order the three best papers in Texas. 

Advertiser. 

Well, the Galveston News runs about second, 
and the San Antonio Express third. Let us 
hear from you again. 

Space forbids quoting some of the 
poems that originally appeared in the 
“Postscripts” of “The Houston Post.” It 
is sufficient to say that they are very simi- 
lar to those of other newspaper poets 
quoted in the article on “Some American 
Press Humorists” in a recent issue of this 
magazine. 

After reading the last book of O. 
Henry’s collected works one can better 
understand that charming humor which is 
so characteristic of all stories by William 
Sidney Porter (O. Henry). Much as I 
admire these stories, I can’t help regret- 
tings, as a teacher of journalism, that O. 
Henry did not remain in newspaper work 
and add his charm to the reports of the 
news of the day. His work, collected in 
book form, would have been an excellent 
textbook for the use of student reporters. 





The Interpreters 
By G. A. Birmingham 


Author of Spanish Gold 


T the end of January. after three 
A weeks of violently stormy weather, 
the American barque Kentucky 
went ashore at Carrigw‘e, the headland 
which guards the northern end of Bally- 
moy Bay. ‘She struck on some rocks a 
mile from the shore, drifted over them 
and was washed up, frightfully shattered, 
on the mainland. The captain and the 
crew were saved, and made their way 
into the town of Ballymoy. They were 
dispatched thence to Liverpool, all of 
them except cne sailor, a forecastle hand, 
whose right leg had been broken by a fall- 
ing spar. This man was brought into 
Ballymoy in a cart by Michael Geraghty, 
and taken to the workhouse hospital. 

He turned out to be a man of great 
strength and vigor. He recovered from 
the effects of the long exposure rapidly, 
had his leg s*t. and was made as comfort- 
able as the staff of the hospital could 
make him. Then it was noticed that he 
did not speak to any one, and was ap- 
parently unable to understand a word that 
was said to him. The master of the work- 
house, after a consultation with the ma- 
tron and th ntirse. came to the conclusion 
that he must be a foreigner Mr. Meldon 
called at the hospital during the after- 
noon. 

“T was thinking.” said the master to 
him, “that you might be able to speak to 
him, Mr Meldon. so he’d be able to ander- 
stand what von sid” 

“Well, I can’t,” said Meldon. “I’m not 
a professional interpreter, but I don’t see 
that it much matters whether you're able 
to talk to him or not. Give him his food. 
He'll understand the meaning of a cup 
of tea when it’s offered him, whatever 
language he’s accustomed to speak. That’s 
all yon need care about. As a matter of 
fact, he'll be just as well off without hav- 
ing you and the nurse sitting on the end 
of his bed and gossiping.” 

“What’s troubling me,” said the master, 
“is that I’ve no way of finding out what 
religion he is. I have to enter his religion 


in a book. It’s the rule that the religion 
of every one that comes in must be en- 
tered, and Ill get into trouble after if | 
don't do it.” 

Meldon was a good-natured man, and 
was always ready to help any one who 
was in a difficulty. He also had a natural 
taste for solving difficult problems, and the 
question of the sailor’s religion attracted 
him. 

“Tell me this now,” he said, “had he 
any kind of a prayer-book or religious 
emblem on him when you were taking off 
his clothes ?” 

“Barring a lump of ship’s tobacco,” said 
the master, “and an old knife, there wasn’t 
a thing in his pockets.” 

“That's not much use to us.” said 
Meldon. “I never heard of a religion yet 
that forbid the use of tobacco.” 

“What'll I do at all?” 

“T'll tell you what,” said Meldon, “I'll 
go round the town and I'll collect all the 
people in it that can speak any language 
besides English. I'll bring them up here 
and I'll let them try him one by one. It'll 
be a queer, thing if we cannot find some- 
body who can make him understand a 
simple question.” 

Meldon called first at the Imperial 
Hotel and had an interview with a niece 
who happened to be stopping with Doyle 
at the time. 

“Lizzie,” he said, “you’ve had a good 
education at one of the most expensive 
convents in Ireland. Isn’t that a fact?” 

“It is,” she said, “and I took a prize for 
playing the piano.” 

“It’s not piano playing that I want from 
you now, but languages. You speak 
French, of course?” 

“T learned it,” said Lizzie, “but I 
wouldn’t say I could talk it very fast.” 

“Never mind. I'll put you down for 
French. You’re to come up with me to 
the Workhouse Hospital at six o’clock this 
evening. I want you to speak French to 
a man that’s there, one of the sailors out 
of the ship that was wrecked.” 
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THE INTERPRETERS 


“I mightn’t be fit,” said Lizzie doubt- 
fully. 

“Oh, yes, you will. Just look up the 
French for ‘religion’ before you start, and 
get off the names of the principal kinds 
of religion in that language. All you have 
to do is to ask the man, ‘What is your re- 
ligion?’ and then understand whatever it 
is he says to you by way of an answer.” 

Meldon called next upon Mr, Cosgrave 
and explained the situation to him. The 
rector, rather unwillingly, offered French, 
and seemed relieved when he was told 
that that language was already provided 
for. 

“I always understood,” said Meldon, 
“that you're a good Greek scholar.” 

“T am,” said the rector, “but I don’t 
know modern Greek.” 

“There isn’t much difference, is there?” 

“I fancy there is.” 

“Well, look here. Come up and try the 
poor fellow with ancient Greek. I expect 
he'll understand if you talk slowly. All 
we went to get out of him is whether he’s 
a Protestant or a Roman Catholic.” 

“Tf he’s a Greek at all,” said the rector, 
“he'll probably be neither one nor the 
other.” 

“He's got to be one or other while he’s 
here. He can choose whichever happens 
to be the nearest thing to his own religion. 


Does Mrs. Cosgrave know Italian or 
Spanish ?” 
“No. I rather think she learned Ger- 


man at school, but I expect—” 

“Capital. I'll put her down for Ger- 
man.” 

“I'm sure she’s forgotten it now.” 

“Never mind. She can brush it up. 
There's not much wanted; and she has till 
six o'clock this evening. I shall count on 
you both. Good-bye.” 

Father Malone was the next person 
whom Meldon visited. At first, he abso- 
lutely declined to help. 

“The only language I could make any 
shift at speaking,” he said, “is Latin, and 
that would be of no use to you. There 
isn’t one sailor out of every thousand, bar- 
ring the officers of the Royal Navy, that 
would know six words of Latin.” 

“They tell me,” said Meldon, “that 
there’s no great difference between Latin 
and Spanish or Italian.” 
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“Whoever told you that told you a lie,” 
said the priest. 

“Don’t be hard-hearted, Father Malone. 
Think of the poor fellow lying there and 
not being able to tell any of us what re- 
ligion he belongs to.” 

“T'll not go near him,” said the priest. 

“I’m sorry to hear you say that. Mr. 
Cosgrave is coming up, and he’s prepared 
to ask the man what religion he is in an- 
cient Greek—ancient Greek, mind you, 
no less. It won’t be a nice thing to have 
it said about the town that our rector 
could talk ancient Greek, and you weren’t 
fit to say a few words in Latin.” 

This last argument weighed greatly with 
the priest- Meldon saw his advantage and 
pressed the matter home. 

“I'll put you down,” he said, “for Span- 
ish and Italian.” 

“T’ll not be making a public fool of my- 
self to please you,” said the priest. “If I 
do it at all I'll have no one with me in 
the room at the time. Mind that now.” 

“Not a soul. You shall have him all to 
yourself. To tell you the truth, I expect 
everybody will feel the same as you do 
about that. Mr, Cosgrave didn’t seem 
very keen on showing off his ancient 
Greek.” 

Major Kent, when Meldon called on 
him, confessed to a slight, a very slight 
acquaintance with the Russian language. 

“I took it up,” he said, “a long time ago, 
when I was stationed in Edinburgh. There 
was a Russian scare on at the time, and 
everybody thought there was going to be 
war. I didn’t make any special study of 
religious terms, but I'll do the best I can 


for you. You’ve got all the other lan- 
guages, you say?” 
“I think so.” Meldon took a list from 


his pocket. “French, Miss Lizzie Doyle. 
She was educated at a first-rate convent 
and speaks it fluently. Greek, ancient and 
modern, Mr. Cosgrave. German and al- 
lied tongues, Mrs. Cosgrave. Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese, Father Malone. 
That, with your Russian, makes a tclerably 
complete list.” 

“T’d no idea,” said the Major, “that we 
were such a polyglot peonle in Ballymoy. 
By the way, what about Norwegian?” 

“T’m going to take that myself,” said 
Meldon. 

“But do you know it?” 


’ 
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“No; I don’t. But I’ve got a transla- 
tion of some of Ibsen’s plays, and I expect 
I'll be able to work up enough to do me 
out of that before evening.” 

At six o'clock the whole party of lin- 
guists assembled in the private sitting- 
room of the master of the workhouse. 
Meldon gave them a short address of an 
encouraging kind, pointing out that in per- 
forming an act of charity they were mak- 
ing the best possible use of the education 
they had received. He then politely asked 
Mrs. Cosgrave if she would like to visit 
the foreigner first. She did not seem 
anxious to push herself forward. Her 
German. she confessed, was weak; and 
she hoped that if she was reserved until 
the last the man might recognize one of 
the other languages before her turn came. 
Everybody else, as it turned out, felt very 
much as Mrs. Cosgrave did. In the end 
Meldon decided the order of precedence 
by drawing lots. The Major, accepting 
the decision of destiny, went first, and 
returned with the news that the sailor 
showed no sign of being able to under- 
stand Russian. Lizzie Doyle went next, 
and was no more fortunate with her 
French. Mr. Cosgrave produced a num- 
ber of notes, consisting of lavishly ac- 
cented Greek words, and was conducted 
into the ward. He, too, returned without 
having made himself intelligible. 

“I_ knew I should be no use,” he said. 
“T expect modern Greek is quite different 
from the language I know.” 

Father Malone’s Latin was a complete 
failure. He seemed irritated, and reported 
very unfavorably of the intelligence of 
the sailor. 

“It's my belief,” he said, “that the man’s 
mind's gone. He looks to me like one 
who'd understand well enough if he was 
right in his head.” 

This view of the sailor’s condition made 
Mrs. Cosgrave nervous. She only con- 
sented to go in if her husband was allowed 
to accompany her. She was back again in 
five minutes, and said definitely that the 
man knew no German whatever. 

“Now,” said the Major, “it’s your turn, 
J. J. Go at him with your Norwegian.” 

“The fact is.” said Meldon, “that owing 
to the three plays I have being merely 
translations, I've only been able to get a 
hold of one Norwegian word. However, 
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it’s a particularly useful word in this par- 
ticular case. The Norwegian for a clergy- 
man is ‘pastor.. What's more, I have the 
name of one of their clergy. If this man 
is a Norwegian and has ever seen Ghosts 
in the theater, 1 expect he'll recognize 
Pastor Manders.” 

“I don't quite see,” said the Major, 
“how that will help you to find out whether 
he’s a Protestant or a Roman Catholic.” 

“It will help if it’s worked properly ; if 
it’s worked the way I mean to work it. I 
shall want you, Father Malone, and you, 
Mr. Cosgrove, to come with me.” 

“I’ve been twice already,” said Mr. 
Cosgrave. “Do you really think it neces- 
sary for me—” 

“T shan’t ask you to speak another word 
of ancient Greek,” said Meldon. “You 
needn't do anything except stand where I 
tell you and look pleasant.” 

He took the priest and the rector and 
swept them with him along the corridor 
to the ward in which the injured sailor lay. 
He set them one on each side of the bed 
and stood at the foot of it himself. The 
sailor stared first at the priest and then 
at the rector. Then he looked Meldon 
straight in the face and his left eyelid 
twitched slightly. Meldon felt almost cer- 
tain that he winked; but there was clearly 
no reason why he should wink with any 
malicious intent, so he put the motion 
down to some nervous affection. 

“Pastor,” said Meldon, pointing to 
Father Malone. 

The sailor looked vacantly at the priest. 

“Pastor,” said Meldon again, indicating 
Mr. Cosgrave. 

The sailor turned his head and looked 
at Mr. Cosgrave, but there was no sign 
of intelligence on his face. 

“Take your choice,” said Meldon. “You 
can have either the one or the other. We 
don’t want to influence you in the slight- 
est, but you've got to profess a religion of 
some sort while you're here, and these two 
clergymen represent the only two kinds 
that we have.” 

Again the man’s eyelid, this time his 
right eyelid, twitched. 

“Don’t do that,” said Meldon. “Tt dis- 
tracts your attention from what I am say- 
ing. Listen tome now. Pastor Manders,” 
He pointed to the priest. ‘Pastor Man- 
ders.” He indicated the rector. 
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Neither Father Malone nor Mr. Cos- 
grav: had ever read Ghosts, which was 
fortunate. Apparently the sailor did not 
know the play either. Manders seemed to 
mean no more to him than Pastor did. 

“There's no use our standing here all 
evening. sail Father Malone. 

“Come on,” said Meldon. “I’ve done 
my best «nd I can do no more. I’m in- 
clined to think that the man must be either 
a Turk or an Esquimo.” 

“T told you as soon as ever I set eyes 
on him,” said the priest, “that he was out 
of his mind. My own belief is that if he 
was back in his right senses he'd turn out 
to be an Irishman.” 

Michael Geraghty, who had carted the 
injured sailor from the scene of the ship- 
wreck, called on Meldon next day at 
breakfast ume. 

“T hear.” he said, “that you had half 
the town up at the hospital yesterday, try- 
ing coul! they get a word out of that fel- 
low with a broken leg.” 

“T had. We spoke to him in every lan- 
guage in Europe, and I’m bothered if I 
know what country he belongs to. There 
wasnt one of us he'd answer.” 

“Would there be any objection to my 
saying a few words to him?” 

“Not the least in the world.” said Mel- 
don. “If you've nothing particular to do 
go up there and say I sent you.” 

An hour later Michacl Geraghty reap- 
peared at Meldon’s door. He was grin- 
ning broadly and seemed pleased with him- 
self. 

“Well,” said Meldon, “dil you make 
him spevk ?” 

“T didn't like to say a word to you, Mr. 
Meldon. till | made sure, for fear | might 
be bringing some kind of trouble on the 
wrong man. [But as soon as ever I seen 
that fellow in my cart beyond Carrigwee, I 
said to myself, “You're mighty like poor 
Affy Ilynes that’s gone.’ | took another 
look at him as we were coming along the 
road, and says |, ‘If Affy IIvnes is alive 
this minute. you're him.” Well. looking at 
him off »n1 on till I got to the workhouse 
I came to he pretty near certain that it was 
either, \ffy Hynes or a twin brother of 
his; an! Alrs. Hynes that’s dead this ten 
years never had but the one sen.” 

“And who was Affy Hynes?” 


“It was before your time, of course, and 
before Father Malone was parish priest. 
But the Major would know who I mean.” 
Michael sank his voice to an impressive 
whisper. “Affy Hynes was the boy that 
the police was out after wanting to have 
him hanged on account of the way the 
bailiff was shot. But he made off, and 
none of us knew where he went to.” 

“Did he murder the bailiff?” 

“He did not; nor I don’t believe he 
knew who did, though he might.” 

“Then what did he run away for?” 

“For fear they'd hang him,” 
Michael. 
you?” 

“Go on,” said Meldon. 

“Well, when Affy came to himself after 
the shipwreck it wasn’t long before he 
found out the place he was in. ‘It’s Bally- 
moy,’ says he to himself, ‘or it’s mighty 
like it.’ There did be a great dread on 
him that the police would be out after 
him again and have him took, so, says he 
to himself, ‘Ill let on I can’t understand a 
word they say to me, so as they won’t 
know my voice any way.’ And so he did; 
but he went very near laughing one time 
when you had the priest and the minister, 
one on each side of him and ‘Pastor,’ says 
you—” 6 

“Never mind that part,” said Meldon. 

“If it’s displeasing to your reverence to 
hear about it I'll not say another word. 
Only I'd be thankful if you’d tell me why 
you called the both of them Manders. It’s 
what Affy was saying to me this minute: 
‘Michael,’ says he, ‘is Manders the name 
that’s on the priest that’s in the parish 
presently ?’ ‘It is not.’ 1 says, ‘but Malone.’ 
‘That’s queer,’ said he. ‘Is it Manders 
they call the minister?’ ‘It is not,’ says I, 
‘it's Cosgrave.’ ‘That’s queer,’ says he, 
‘for Mr. Mldon called both the two of 
them Manders.’ ” 

“So he understod every word we said 
to him?” said Meldon. 

“Not the whole of it, nor near the 
whole.” said Michael. “He's been about 
the world a deal, and he said he could 
make out what [.izzie Doyle was saying 
pretty well. an' he knew the minister's 
lady was talking Dutch, though he cou'dn’t 
tell what she was saying on account of it’s 
not being the same Dutch that he was 
accustomed to. The Major made a mid- 


said 


“Amn't I just after telling 
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dling good offer at the Russian. Affy 
was a year one time up in them parts and 
he knows; but he said he couldn’t make 
any kind of a guess at what either the 
priest or the minister was at. He told me 
to ask you what they were talking, be- 
cause he'd like to know.” 

“I'll go up and see him myself,” said 
Meldon. 

“He bid me say to you,” said Michael, 
“and it’s a good job I didn’t forget it, that 
if so be he was dying you might tell 
Father Malone he’s a Catholic, the way 
he'd attend on him, but if he’s to live he’d 
as soon no one but yourself and me knew 
he was in the place.” 

Meldon went up to the workhouse. He 
turned the nurse out of the ward and sat 
down beside Affy Hynes. 

“Tell me this now,” he said, “why didn’t 
you let me know who you were? I 
wouldn’t have told on you.” 

“I was sorry after that I didn’t,” said 
Affy, “when I seen all the trouble that I 
put you to. It was too much altogether, 
fetching the ladies and gentlemen up here 
to be speaking to the like of me. It’s 
what never happened to me before, and 
I’m sorry you were bothered.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me then?” 

“Sure I did my best. Did you not see 
me winking at you twice, when you had 
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the priest and the minister in with me? I 
made full sure you’d understand what it 
was I was meaning the second time, even 
if you didn’t at first go off.” 

“I thought you’d got some kind of nerv- 
ous affection of the eye,” said Meldon. 

“Tt’s a queer thing now,” said Affy. “that 
the two of them reverend gentlemen should 
have the same name, and that Manders.” 

“We'll drop that subject,” said Meldon. 

“We will, of course, if it’s pleasing to 
you. But it’s queer all the same, and it 
must be mighty confusing to the people 
of this place, both Catholic and Protestant. 
Tell me now, your reverence, is there any 
fear that I might be took by the police?” 

“Not a bit. That affair of yours, what- 
ever it was, is blown over long ago.” 

“Are you certain of that?” 

ee 

“Then as soon as I’m fit I'll take a bit 
of a stroll out and look at the old place. 
I’d like well to see it again. Many’s the 
time I’ve said to myself, me being in some 
far-away country at the time, ‘I’d like to 
see Ballymoy again and the house where 
my mother lived and the bohireen that the 
asses does be going along when the turf’s 
brought home.’ Is it there yet?” 

“T expect it is,” said Meldon. 

“God is good,” said Affy. “It’s little 
ever I expected to set eyes on it.” 


Of Low Estate 


By Kate Louise Brown 


DREAMED I was a sonnet 
| That typified the age; 
Alas! I’m but the little verse 
That finishes the page. 
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What Women Novelists Read 


HE London “Book Monthly” recently 
collected facts about the reading of 
women novelists. Among those who 

answered the query sent out were Mrs. 
\ller Harker. Miss Beatrice 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson and 





John A. Moroso 
Author of The Quarry 


Bowen (Signora Contanza). 


below from the letters of these. 


Mrs. ALLEN HARKER. 


Of the books published during 191 
that have given me immense pleasure are, Por- 
traits and Sketches, by Mr. Edmund Gosse; . 
Christmas Garland, by Mr. Max Beerbohm; and 
The Happy Warrior, by Mr. Hutchinson. 
of these works seems to me in its own wa: 
unique and perfect thing; and I would gladly 
testify to the great enjoyment they have g ven 


me. 


Miss BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


XUM 


Harraden, 


We quote 


I read chiefly biography nowadays. 
do not neglect Sudermann and Anatole France 
and I see always the books of Arnold Bennett, 
“Lucas Malet,” Edith Wharton, H. G. Wells, 


and many others. Thomas Hardy I read over 
and over again. And, of course, Jane Austen. 
And, of course, George Meredith’s poems, and 
Shelley, and, of course, that amazing book, the 
Bible. But I don’t read nearly so much as | 
used to do. For the moment active life inter- 
ests me more than books, and I learn more now 
by taking part in it than by contemplating it. 
To quote Browning: 

. Time escapes! 

Live now or never!” 
Mrs. ALicE PERRIN. 


[ wonder if you mean you would like me to 
say what kind of books I prefer to read myself? 





Walter H. Page 
The editer of * The “World's Work,” who has just 
been app: inte d \mbassador to Great Britain 
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li so, for serious reading, books on ancient his- 
tory, anthropology, religions, customs, supersti 
tions, attract me, particularly when connected 
with the East. Anything to do with exploration 
also has a great fascination for me. 

I am an incurable novel reader, and most keen 
to read books written by my friends and ac- 
quaintances. It interests me very much to ob- 
serve the methods by which other novelists gain 
their effects in different lines of fiction. I do 
not care for detective stories, or novels of ad- 
venture, nor for medieval European romances, 
or political novels. What I like best is a strong, 
human story, with characters I can “see,” and 
an atmosphere that | can feel. 

never tire of Charlotte Bronte or Jane 
Austen; I can read Kim over and over again, 
and I look forward to novels by Mr. Hichens, 
Mr. W. B. Maxwell, and Mr. Arnold Bennett. 
I enjoy being made to feel that the happenings 
in a story were inevitable, and the people in it 
were alive; if it causes me to weep, so much 
the better! 
Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 

Strange to say my husband and I are united 
even in our love for certain authors. We both 
care more for George Meredith’s novels than 
any others. A most Olympic person! We are 
agreed, too, on the subject of Hardy’s earlie: 





























Grant Richards 


Author of Cavaire, and M.dame Troly-Curtin, 
author of Phrynette 
Photographed at Nice 


novels; and could never read Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd too often. 

I am a great reader of novels though, and 
my husband isn’t. I like to keep up with what 
is going on in the world of novels; and when- 
ever I see a splendid notice of a new book I 
buy it. Sometimes, alas! the result is rather 
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disappointing; but I have had great successes 
too. 

We are both immensely fond of history; but 
I am ashamed to say that I don’t care as much 
for modern history as I ought to do. When 
I read for pleasure I stop short after the Middle 
Ages, whereas my husband finds great joy in 
the history of our own day. One of the most 
glorious things about travel is, I think, the 
extraordinarily vivid interest it lights, like a fire 
within one, in each country one visits. For the 


time being that seems the only country in the 
world, and we absorb ourselves in its history 
exclusion of everything else. 


and poetry to th 





















































Rupert Hughes 
Author of The Amiable Crimes of Dirk Memling 








We seem to wake up to the realization that 
there are other places only when we leave the 
first! 


Miss M. P. WIixtcocks. 

The one unbearable thing to me is to have 
nothing to read, for I can enjoy a seedsman’s 
catalog or a cookery book. One of the most 
delightful places I know is a Parvis chamber in 
an old Devonshire church, where the spiders 
spin webs over manuscript sermons of the sev- 
enteenth century divines and over weird pamph- 
lets of several periods. I much prefer such 
reading to that of the black-letter classics. 

Of the novelists of whom I never tire I 
would put Fielding first and Richardson a far- 
away second to him. Thackeray’s sentiment re- 
volts me and his attitude towards women makes 
him impossible for a short-tempered person. | 
can no longer read George Eliot because I seem 
to know her by heart, but Dickens and muffins 
can still yield a thrill, though for that, nothing 
I have ever read can approach Wilkie Collins’ 
Moonstone. Boswell is more delightful than any 
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novelist, although all the moderns, with one ex- 
ception, are a joy, more especiaily John Gals- 
worthy and May Sinclair. The one exception 
is Rudyard Kipling, to whom | remain but a 
deaf adder. No English writers can, of course, 
equal Turgenieff, who must always remain the 
one great unapproachable stylist: every scrap of 
him is precious—and every big limb of Tolstoy. 

But far above all novels, for pure interest and 
living excitement I put mental science in any 
shape or form, from Professor James’ Varieties 
of Religious Experience down to the proceedings 
of the Psychical Research Society. Particularly 
fascinating to me are all works dealing with 
the most uncanny subject in the world: multiple 
personality. For a sedative there is nothing 
better than a memoir, and for a tonic, Profes- 
sor Bergson, or such a modern poet as Mr. 
James Mackereth. And when English sentiment 


Photographed by Aimie Dupont 


Robert Adger Bowen 


Author of Uncharted Seas 


is too luscious I turn to Anatole France and 
his “Gospel of Irony,” but for a sense of space 
and peace to the Greek plays. 

Miss Marjorie Bowen. 

I read a great deal, though not as much as 
I used to, and I read principally with the ob- 
ject of finding material for my work. There- 
fore histories or any old or curious books that 
are likely to contain any lights on the past, and 
any original letters or diaries I can get, are 
what I most like to read—they interest me too, 
immensely, for themselves. 

I prefer foreign literature to English on the 
whole, and prose to poetry—save poetry of the 
very best and that only when read:‘never when 
recited does it give me any pleasure. I like 
the little-known and obscure things in prefer- 
ence to the great classics. My favorite in 
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Shakespeare is Coriolanus. The next books I 
have most enjoyed among the classics are 
Tamerlane, and Richardson’s Clarissa Huarlowe. 
Nothing ever pleased me quite so much as these, 
though I enjoyed Henry Esmond almost beyond 
words. 

I am very enraptured with the mystical Eng- 
lish poets—Donne, Crashawe, Vaughan, but one 


Jeffery Farnol 


Author of The Amateur Gentleman 


can only read them in certain moods. I like 
reading of crimes, trials and mysteries, but only 
the gorgeous hearty ones, not anything sordid 
and morbid like the Russian or Scandinavian 
school; and the old accounts, not the modern, 
“made” (so called) histories. 

In history I like something really weighty and 
heavy in many volumes with plenty of foot- 


Stephen McKenna 
Author of The Reluctant Lover 
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notes and maps. I greatly enjoy criticisms on 
literature, and arguments on arts and music. | 
cannot read dialect, funny books, or anything 
on science; but I do like theology, social econ- 
omy, and, above all, politics when given in any 
form. I also like to read the advertisements in 
the magazines, especially ladies’ magazines, and 





Jack London 
At the beginning of his new home, Wolf House 


the answers to correspondents in the “heart 
heart” and “beauty” columns. I love catalogs 
of old bookshops and museums and Noncon 
formist religious papers, which are so full of 
vim and go. 

I read very lttle modern fiction indeed, onl 
historical novels, to see what the others are 
doing. Of these I admire Father Hugh’ Ben 
son’s works the most and immensely, but surely 
the best historical novels are written abroad 
Among the few modern writers of fict'on whose 
works I know I prefer Richard Bagot, Mrs 
Belloc Lowndes, and Maarten Maartens; all 
these I respect and admire very much. I thought 
Temptation, The Pulse of Life, and Harmen 
Pols, the three finest modern novels I had read 


Owen Johnson in Italy 


Owen Johnson is living at present in 
Italy, working on his new novel, The 
Vampire, under what are said to be almost 
ideal conditions. His wife, who is an 
opera singer, contributes much to the 
pleasure of his friends, of whom there are 
many near him. 


Mr. Page Goes to the Court of St. James 


THE Book NEws MONTHLY coungratu- 
lates Mr. Walter H. Page, of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., on his appointment to the 
post of Ambassador to the Court of St. 





Della Campbell MacLeod 
Author of The Maiden Manifest 


James. Mr. Page is widely known as an 
able literary man—the real literary genius 
of the firm with which he has long been 
connected, and the admired editor of one 





I. A. R. Wylie 
Author of The Daughter of Brahma 
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Wake-Robin Lodge 


Home of Jack London at Glen Ellen, California 


of our greatest American magazines, “The 
World’s Work.” We wish him every suc- 
cess in the new position to which he goes, 
a place that has Leen honored by some of 
our most renowned men of letters, and 
by some of our most brilliant men of 
larger affairs. 


Mr. Alfred Noyes in America 


Mr. Alfred Noyes, the English poet, is 
receiving a royal reception at the hands of 
Americans. He has been entertained at 
Yale, Columbia and Pennsylvania Univer- 
sities and has spoken and read before the 
Contemporary Club, of Philadelphia, the 
MacDowell Club, of New York, and the 
Twentieth Century Club, of Chicago. He 
has been the guest of Colonel Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Thomas Baily Aldrich, William Dean 
Howells and Andrew Carnegie. And he 


has been the recipient of $1500 in ad- 
vance royalties for his new book, The 
Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, which last 
fact is perhaps more significant than any, 
since when, for many years at least, has 
any English or American poet written 
verse that will actually sell? 


Arthur Stringer Not Dead 


We wish to correct an error made in 
the January issue. Mr, Warwick James 
Price stated in that number that Arthur 
Stringer was dead. We are glad to be 
able to sav that Mr. Stringer is alive and 
well; also that no blame attaches to Mr. 
Price for the error, since numerous no- 
tices of the novelist’s death were. through 
some misunderstanding, published. and 
for a time his death was generally ac- 
cepted as a fact. 





The Combined Maze* 


T has teen remarked, with some de- 
gree of truth, that the novels of May 
Sinclair contain the style of Mr. 

Henry James, mingled with the matter of 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. And, in 
a way, when speaking of her The Crea- 
tors or The Helpmate, this is more or less 
true. No one will, or can, when it comes 
to that, deny that Miss Sinclair writes 
remarkably well, that her style is force- 
ful, intelligent, literary. This is true of 
all her books, even the casual reader— 
vague personage !—can see that the author 
is a careful worker. The industrious 
woman knows her business. Even in her 
less successful volumes the high-brow- 
ishness of her craftsmanship at times 
almost hides the low-browism of her sub- 
ject. Almost but not quite. 

But in two of Miss Sinclair’s books it 

can be safely said that her mind, a 
strangely masculine mind, has triumphed 
over her matter, an unusually feminine 
matter. The first of these books, the 
greater still by far is The Divine Fire— 
that astonishing story which brought its 
author both fame and fortune; that big, 
brave, brutal tale of London and, inci- 
dentally, English life. Who, having once 
met, could ever forget Mr. Savage Keith 
Rickman? Or Loo-chee-a Harden, glor- 
ious female? Or, say, Miss Poppy Grace? 
Who, having once been present, could 
ever forget that mad magenta moment 
when Mr. Rickman—unhappy, cultivated 
Cockney—spoke to Miss Harden of 
‘Omer ? 


*Tue CoMBINED MAZE. 
Harper Brothers. 


By May _ Sinclair 


The Divine Fire had 
pages, and still has, for that matter, 
strong, virile, pulsing life. And humor! 
[ have read the book half a dozen times. I 
have read it in America, far from its 
scene of action, and it has seemed as real 
as a turnip, as British as a monocle. I 
have read it in Bloomsbury, within sound 
of St. Pancras’ bells, and although I saw 
Poppy and Rickty-ticky, Mr. Pilkington 
and Mrs. Downey walking in the street 
below, while Lucia Harden passed in a 
taxi, they lost none of their rare reality 
within the pages of the book. And I 
firmly believe that if you read The Divine 
Fire while perched upon a pyramid, with 
the desert’s gold about you, Egypt would 
fade away and the dull gray monotony of 
Bloomsbury would blot out the Southern 
sun and the shimmering sands. 

And Miss Sinclair’s latest book—The 
Combined Maze—overflows with this same 
reality, is steeped in it. The book lacks 
the splendid sweep of the earlier effort, 
and its humor, but, none the less, its 
humanness is there. The hero—if a drab 
clerk in a London shop can be called a 
hero—is one John Randall Fulleymore 
Ransome—Ranny to us, his friends. And 
from the time we learn of his birth over 
a shabby chemist’s shop in Wandsworth 
High Street until we take our leave of 
him we never for a moment lose our in- 
terest in him and his career, we never 
cease to love him. Ranny, as Miss Sin- 
clair points out, should have been born in 
lands of adventure, under the green light 
of a virgin forest, or on some illimitable 
prairie; he should have sailed with the 
Vikings or fought with Cromwell's Tron- 


life within its 
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sides; or, better still, he should have run, 
half-naked, splendidly pagan, bearing the 
torch of marathon. 

And yet he bore his torch. In_all the 
great unrest of present-day London he 
bore it, as bravely as he could with almost 
everything against him. From the very 
beginning he loved Winny. But, having 
his interest at heart and being a wise and 
womanly woman, Winny thought it best 
to wait a while until he could afford a 
wife and home, and the babies that they 
both desired. But, meantime, Violet came 
into his life. His personality, superbly 
pagan, fascinated her. Her animalism 
appealed, as was but natural in a healthy, 
vital youth, who spent all his days in an 
office, perched upon a stool. She lied, de- 
liberately, about Winny. She tempted 
him, led him on from one thing to an- 
other. He weakened and was f-reed to 
marry her. Together they set up house- 
keeping in the Paradise of Little Clerks, 
that unhappy land where row after row 
of tiny houses, badly constructed, expen- 
sive. lure the unhappy honeymooners to 
a way of living that they can scarce afford, 
where, by careful saving, you can own 
your own home in twenty or thirty years. 
Here Ranny’s hell began. 

Winny, ever-loving Winny, scarce un- 
derstanding, stood aside and _ watched. 
And as the years went by and the babies 
came Violet grew more and more dis- 
contented. She was not happy with 
Ranny and the children and a bank holi- 
day spent on Hampstead Heath or at the 
exposition in Shepherd’s Bush. She 
craved excitement, she demanded what 
she called Life. She grew careless about 
her person, about her children, about the 
house. And Ranny suffered. Then, one 
day Violet left him, went off with an- 
other man. There was no one to attend 
to the children while Ranny was away at 
work. no one but Winny. She did what 
she could. And things were made right 
between them. So, for several years he 
denied himself even the necessities of life, 
so that he might get his release from Vio- 
let. But she had left many debts behind 
her, all of which he paid. 

But at last he and Winny saw happi- 
ness ahead. The money was almost 
enough to procure the desired divorce, 
when Violet returned, ill, homeless, de- 
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serted. There was nothing to do but take 
her back. His savings went toward her 
doctor's bill. And he and Winny had their 
last walk together. “I couldn't in com- 
mon decency turn her out,” he said. In 
a long silence he struggled to find words 
for what he had to say next. She saw 
him struggling and came to his help. 
“Ranny, you're going to take her back,” 
she said. “What must you think of me?” 
he asked. “Think of you? I wouldn't 
have you different.” The whole spirit of 
her love for him was in those words. She 
continued: “You see, dear, it comes to the 
same thing. If you didn’t take her back, 
I couldn’t marry you, for it wouldn't be 
you.” And so you take your leave of 
them, standing still. looking before them, 
with their unspoken misery in their eyes. 
At their feet, down there. creeping .low 
upon the ground, spreading its packed 
roofs for miles over the land that had once 
been green fields, lay the Paradise of 
Little Clerks. 

A grim story this, but horribly true. 
Miss Sinclair has brought an amazing un- 
derstanding to her task, as well as a splen- 
did affection for the characters she depicts. 
The Combined Maze is not only a big 
book, there have been a dozen or so big 
books this season, but it is a real effort to 
depict life as it is to-day, to dig deep into 
the heart of the lower middle class and 
to discover why, as a class, it is not hap- 
pier, better. more successful. If amuse- 
ment is what you want, or entertainment, 
don’t read The Combined Maze. But if 
you are willing to face the great discon- 
tent of the Little Clerks, their struggles, 
their short periods of pleasure. their long 
periods of unhappiness, you will find it 
one of the most significant achievements 
of the day. But no matter from what 
point of view you approach Miss Sin- 
clair’s latest volume, you cannot but find 


it interesting, 
- § RoBpert GARLAND. 


Ashes and Sparks* 


There are two ways of regarding this 


book. In the first place it purports to be 
against Women’s Suffrage, but it doesn’t 
ring quite true, and one feels that under- 
neath the calm protests of the chief male 





*AsSHES AND Sparks. By Percy White. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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character—W illiam Orr—and presumably 
the author, too, there are both belief and 
inter st in it. The Free Love marriage of 
Dulsie Ellice—the heroine—is another 
thing that the author treats in an uncer- 
tain way. In fact, the book is not con- 
vincing, either for or against suffrage, and 
as to marriage, there is nothing to lead 
one to belive in the necessity or sacred- 
ness of the bond. It rather is a matter 
of expediency and as a satisfaction to Mrs. 
Grundy. 

But the other way of looking at the 
story is as a carefully veiled satire behind 
which the author is quietly laughing sous 
cape. As a satire it is a much better 
piece of work. 

We congratulate Mr. White on his 
cunning in introducing in the subtle way 
he does a subject of such doubtful popu- 
larity as Women’s Suffrage, for there is 
no inkling of his purpose until one has 
become so interested in the story eof 
Dulcie Ellice that it must be finished. It 
is written in a light, jocular style, not im- 
pressing one at all as a serious piece of 
fiction, and at the close the reader is left 
with his own opinions unchanged. 


Bachelor’s Buttons* 


Take one nice unmarried gentleman of 
thirty-nine who has taught in a_ boys’ 
school for fourteen years; add a family of 
four good-looking daughters and one ugly 
one. Shake in “a man who gardens” and 
a housekeeper with blue eyes. Mix all 
these ingredients with unlimited humor 
and a cash of pathos. Bake well in Eng- 
lish atmosphere. The finished product 
will be Bachelor's Buttons, if you do your 
mixing and baking as well as did Edward 
Burke his. 

The professor, shy before women and 
disturbed before men, during his seclusion 
as teacher had proceeded just so far as 
thinking out the name of the only girl he 
could ever love, but of course not marry. 
His theory worked perfectly, for when he 
met the girl of that name—Sophonisba—a 
life of raising Bachelor’s Buttons, all by 
himself, seemed far from satisfactory. 

Sophonisba was the “ugly duckling” 
among the five daughters of the vicar’s 
wife and called by the villagers, “Miss 


By Edward Burke. 


*BACHELOR’S BurTTONS. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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Soapy,” but by the professor, “The In- 
comparable She.” The professor himself 
was not renowned for his good looks, but 
rather otherwise. All the trouble arose 
because Love seems to be blind only in 
one eye, while the other invariably seeks 
a mirror where one’s own defects stare 
back at him. Consequently at their first 
meeting, they both said in unison, to 
themselves, “I might have my love re- 
turned, if it were not for my looks.” 

It took “Dorothea’s Baby,” belonging 
to the housekeeper with the blue eyes and 
“the man who gardens,’ to open their 
other eye, so that they saw straight for 
once, and not in a circle that passes 
through a mirror. The professor proposed 
in such a spontaneous manner that after 
it was all over he asked, “Oh, was that 
proposing ?” 

Bachelor's Buttons ought to repeat its 
English success here in America. There 
is a good reason for this, for if we look 
right down at the bottom for the cause of 
that success it is probable we shall find it 
in the delightful way that the author 
made his English characters speak Amer- 
ican slang. 


The Candid Adventurer* 


Jerome, the candid adventurer, is a 
young artist of noble parentage. Full of 
whims and dreams, Jerome is fascinating 
as well as extremely eccentric. 

Fate brings him into almost daily con- 
tact with Mrs. Osborne, of whom he im- 
mediately becomes enamored. But Mrs. 
Osborne’s first marriage had been such a 
failure that she dreaded to marry again, 
and she, most of all, realized that Jerome 
was a genius, and would therefore be 
rather difficult to live with. 

Finally Jerome’s personality wins, al- 
though for a time it seems as if Mrs. Os- 
borne has lost faith in him, for there are 
many unpleasant tales of Jerome’s life in 
Paris, most of which prove to be untrue. 


The Land of Contentt 


To the surprise of all her friends, 
Rosamund Randall, a beautiful and aristo- 
cratic young woman, goes to a small com- 





*THE Canpip ApVENTURER. By Anna Cole- 
man Ladd. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

+TuHE LAnp or Content. By Edith Barnard 
Delano. D. Appleton & Co. 
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munity in the mountains of Virginia to 
take care of a dear friend. 

Here she meets Dr. Ogilvie, who at 
first believes her to be merely a pampered 
child, caring for the sick just because she 
wants something to amuse her. 

Rosamund, however, proves to be of 
very great help to every one, and though 
she has been selfish, she develops into a 
very sympathetic and unselfish woman. 

All her life, Rosamund has been dis- 
contented and dissatisfied with her way of 
living. Those things which many would 
consider themselves fortunate in possess- 
ing she cares little for. Now, in this 
mountain community she finds her “land 
of content.” 


The Maxwell Mystery* 


During a house party, where the guests 
are apparently all very congenial, an ex- 
tremely unusual as well as horrible mur- 
der occurs. Phil Maxwell, the host, is 
found dead, while near him, clutching a 
revolver, lies Mildred Leslie, the girl he 
loved. The girl was unconscious and 
wounded, yet obviously not by her own 
hand. 

Serious complications arise, in which it 
is almost believed for a time that two of 
the guests. one a beautiful young woman, 
and the other Phil’s best friend, are impli- 
cated. 

Mildred, upon recovering, tells a story 
that seems scarcely credible in the circum- 
stances. and it appears as if she, too, may 
know something more than she is willing 
to admit. 

Fleming Stone, a wizard in detective 
work (Miss Wells’ favorite h°ro) is sum- 
moned, and in a short time the mystery 
is cleared up and the criminal made to 
confess. 


Miss Mysteryt 


Miss Mystery is a young woman who, 
after an accident, has become a victim of 
aphasia. She is found unconscious in the 
home of the Porters, a fine, old hospitable 
family. The girl’s identity is looked into, 
but no one seems to be able to tell from 
whence she came or where she was going. 





*THE MAXWELL Mystery. By Carolyn Wells. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

+Miss Mystery. By Etta Anthony Baker. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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She has recovered her speech, but she can- 
not tell anything about her past. 

The hero of the book is Win Porter, a 
splendid young man, who, contrary to our 
first expectations, does not fall in love 
with Miss Mystery, but is in love with 
Marjory, the friend of his boyhood. 

Many amusing complications arise be- 
cause of Win’s brotherly protection of 
Miss Mystery, which is interpreted other- 
wise by Mrs. Grundy. 

To tell who Miss Mystery is, for, of 
course, we find that out, would be to di- 
vulge the best part of the story, for it 
surely ends just as ‘we would have it, 
though in a way that we never thought of. 


Jean-Christophe* 


To be able to sustain on such colossal 
lines to the very end, as Romain Rolland 
has succeeded in doing in his lately com- 
pleted novel, Jean-Christophe, reveals the 
herculean intellect and power of the 
French author. This third volume— 
Journey's End—grows in power, in the 
stupendous sweep of imagination, of 
prophetic insight and grasp of the com- 
plex present. Not the smallest detail of 
present-day unrest, of present-day social 
conditions, seems to have escaped the keen 
observation of Monsieur Rolland, and has 
been noted by him. This spiritual and 
social unrest, in its various phases, its 
warring factions, its ultimate trend, its 
influence on life and on art, the author 
gathers up and crystallizes now and again 
into specific instances, thus bringing into 
focus the wider panoramic outlook. 

Journey's End consists of three books: 
“Love and Friendship,” dealing with the 
friendship of Christophe and Olivier, with 
Olivier’s marriage and its tragic termina- 
tion, with Christophe’s fight on the barri- 
cade and his enforced flight from France; 
the second book, “The Burning Bush,” the 
most dramatic of the three books, por- 
trays Christophe conquered by passion, 
his struggle, his ultimate victory over self, 
though not before he has betrayed the 
friend who had sheltered him in his hour 
of need; the last book, “The New Dawn,” 
reveals the great spiritual love of Christo- 

he’s life. a love that leads his soul to 
heights where it may gaze unperturbed 


Rolland. 
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*JEAN-CHRISTOPHE, 
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. upon the unrest all about. Of the ten 
books, the last, “The New Dawn,” is the 
most comprehensive, a review really, pre- 
senting the summed impression, each 
thread gathered up with consummate skill 
and woven into a complete and perfect 
whole. 

Thus at the end of this great epic 
stretching from dawn to dawn, we come 
most truly to the beginning—that “new 
day soon to be born.” As Monsieur Rol- 
land tells Jean-Christophe, “one must die 
to be born again.” Through this compli- 
cated maze of modern life we never lose 
sight of the elemental, the sturdy figure 
of Jean-Christophe, reflecting and deflect- 
ing the conflicting passions and emotions 
of humanity of which he is a part, yet a 
dominant note. Though he falls, he rises, 
mounting steadily until, having passed 
through the fire of the burning bush, and 
the more refining fire of his love for 
Grazia, he emerges calm, transcendant, 
his soul ready for the fuller vision of the 
“new day soon to be born.” 

Jean-Christophe is a portrayal of life 
rather than an interpretation, perhaps ; but 
in its gathering up, in its grasp and recog- 
nition of the various forces seething, fer- 
menting. evolving, in its depiction of the 
fundamentals upon which all true living, 
all true art are built, it is a stupendous 
piece of work. If it does not solve the 
riddle, “What is life?” is sets us thinking.” 


The King’s Blue Riband* 


This is an extremely clever story of the 
English nobility of the last century 

The hero is Sir Anthony Claverton, a 
young bachelor, who apparently has little 
in common with the opposite sex. Clav- 
erton comes of very good family, but he 
has lost practically all his money. His 
aunt, Lady Sophia, wishes him to marry 
her niece, and in an hour of need Sir 
Tony rides off to see the Lady Sylvia. 

Upon seeing her, Tony falls desperately 
in love with her. He despises himself for 
ever contemplating marriage with her for 
the sake of getting wealth. To all appear- 
ances, Lady Sylvia returns his love. but 
when he finally speaks to her, she taunts 
him, and is glad that she has so good an 
opportunity to wound him. 








*Tue Kixc’s Biur Rrpanp. By Beth Ells. 
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Lady Sylvia has in reality fallen deeply 
in love with an adventurer, and it is to this 
same company of adventurers that Tony 
goes in his endeavor to forget his love. 
He is sent out to seek the King’s “Blue 
Riband.” 

A complication of events follow, in 
which Lady Sylvia is rescued several times 
by the gallant Sir Anthony, and at last 
sees the error of her conduct. 

The character of Sir Anthony Claverton 
is well portrayed. He is a model gentle- 
man, chivalrous and gentle to ladies, and 
steadfast in honor and friendship. 


Veronica* 


Without a doubt, very few have given 
so interesting and vivid a picture as this 
of the life in Jerusalem at the time of 
Christ. 

Veronica is a princess, descended from 
the Herodian line. In secret, she is in- 
fected with leprosy and forced to give up 
all her friends and become an outcast. To 
see the princess, once so proud and dis- 
dainful, fall to the lowest of the low. 
where people shrink and say, “She is a 
leper” is pathetically told, and the author 
certainly does make us see it. 

At this time, Christ is going around 
healing the sick, curing the leper and rais- 
ing the dead. Veronica hears of him, but 
is too proud to permit a poor carpenter to 
touch her. Because of her disbelief in 
Him, Christ passes her by. 

Finally a change comes over Veronica, 
caused probably by her long suffering, and 
she believes in Christ and all His doc- 
trines, yet fears to seek him, because she 
is unworthy. Veronica’s kindness and 
patience is presently rewarded. although 
she mourns the loss of her dearest friend, 
whom she tries so hard to save from 
crucifixion. 


The Invaderst 


The scene is laid in a small New Eng- 
land village. where live many of the old 
families whose forefathers began the 
American nation. Among them are the 
Ladds, and they, more than any others, 
are prejudiced against the invasion of 

*Veronica. By Florence Morse Kingsley. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

+THE INVADERS. 
Allen. 


By Frances Newton Lynnes 
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their country by people of other nation- 
ality. Olivia Ladd, a young college grad- 
uate, determines to run the mortgaged 
farm and pay off her mother’s debt. 

Perhaps of all invaders, the most hated 
are the Joyces. Michael Joyce by this 
time owns practically all of the best prop- 
erty in the village and its vicinity. It is 
his nephew and niece, Pat and Bride 
Joyce, who presently become Olivia’s best 
friends in her time of need. 

Olivia has been pledged from childhood 
to Dacre, a “ne’er do well” of the village, 
who goes to Paris to study art. When 
Pat and Olivia fall in love, their marriage 
seems pretty nearly impossible until Fate 
plays her hand. 

Several other invaders come in, and 
finally the village opens its arms to re- 
ceive the aristocracy of other nations. 

The story is immensely interesting and 
the characters of the Irish Joyces are 
splendidly portrayed. 


Comrade Yetta* 


Mr. Edwards has given us an unusual 
story. It is the story of a young Jewish 
girl of the slums, who, with every tempta- 
tion about her to which most of her kind 
succumb, rises above the common herd 
and makes herself a pure and noble 
woman, whom every one respects. 

Comrade Yetta works in a vast factory 
and is the “speeder” until she sees the 
wrong done to people such as her, and 
strives to fight it. Yetta accidentally hears 
Miss Train, a reformer, speak of the harm 
done to young women of the slums, and 
she becomes so interested that she enlists 
in the ranks of the reformers. Yetta is 
an ardent speaker, and through her influ- 
ence many lives are made happier and 
better. 

The picture of the slums and of the 
Bowery is exceedingly vivid, and to those 
who are particularly interested in the 
“pro-slum’’ movement, this book will be 
greatly welcomed. 


Wild Justicet 


This is one of the so-called “realistic” 
novels of modern society life. and the 


Macmillan Company. 
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picture here drawn is neither pleasant to. 
the eye, nor desirable to make one wise, 
for it shows life as a thing sordid and 
rotten in the extreme. 

With the exception of the maid “Biddy” 
there is not one character in the story 
that is worthy of more than a passing 
admiration—and then only for a single 
act, not for any habit of virtue. The two 
chief feminine characters are cast-off mis- 
tresses of two of the men, one of whom 
is cast in the role of “hero.” The woman 
who is held up for our admiration as 
“heroine” proudly admits that she would 
have no regrets at having been the mis- 
tress of Geoffrey Mendies if only there 
had been anything in him to respect. Here 
is her argument: “Is a woman to hold 
convention dearer than the man she loves? 
lfer own chastity dearer? Good God! I 
am not so much ashamed of having been 
his mistress as of having loved him.” 

The tone of the book is decidedly im- 
moral. Though the man Bellairs does 
not leave his wife and go away with Paula 
Markham, it is done because Paula re- 
fuses to ruin the life of Bellairs’ wife and 
child—and this single act does not do 
much toward elevating the character of 
the story. 

The impression given all through the 
hook is that human happiness, human con- 
sideration, is the only tribunal to take 
account of. That man owes any allegi- 
ance to God, that man was made by God 
for His glory and for His purpose, is not 
a factor in any part of the story. 


The Mating of Lydia* 

One of Mrs, Ward’s most entertaining 
pieces of fiction appears in The Mating of 
Lydia. It is a good, old-fashioned novel, 
built upon a new-fashioned theme. The 
love of two men for a girl is as old as love 
itself, but the Socialistic turn given the 
story reveals Mrs. Ward’s deepest life- 
interest. 

Old Melrose is as eccentric a figure as 
has appeared in recent fiction. He is won- 
derfully well-drawn, and the remarkable 
effect of his character upon the young man 
who becomes his agent, as well as upon 
the lives and fortunes of his neglected 
wife and daughter, evolves a situation that 


*THe Martine or Lypta. By Mrs. ‘Humphry 
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is thought-provoking as well as interest- 
compelling. 

The struggle of Lydia to decide her 
destiny with two exceptional young men, 
each trying his best to win her, brings out 
the best and worst features in the charac- 
ter of one of the most interesting woman- 
characters Mrs. Ward has drawn. Long- 
ing to do her best for humanity, she finds 
herself in love with the man who appears 
to be selling his birthright for a mess of 
pottage, while she is compelled to refuse 
the hand of the other man, who embodies 
all her ideals of altruism and has a sincere 
desire to use his wealth in the best way. 

Of course it all comes out right—we can 
trust Mrs. Ward’s ingenuity for that—and 
we leave Lydia safely and happily mated, 
her ideals still intact. 


The Bishop’s Purse* 


The five thousand pounds collected by 
the Bishop for charitable purposes became 
the subject for numerous unexpected and 
complicated adventures when chance put 
them within reach of a clever young 
American thief—a pretty girl who hid 
them in another girl’s golf bag and then 
started out to keep her eye on the golf-bag 
rather than let the precious purse escape 
her nimble fingers. 

It becomes an exciting story, since many 
kinks in the way of events enter into the 
disposition of the wallet. And meanwhile 
romance plays her part in the solution of 
the problem, and contributes her share to 
the episodes that lead up to the recovery 
of the “bishop's purse.” 

For a mystery story, the book is un- 
usually strong and rangeful in its charac- 
terization. It is carefully written, and 
embodies the very best elements that enter 
into the genius of the two collaborating 
authors. 


The Judgment Houset 


Sir Gilbert Parker has fallen in line 
with the rest of the popular novel-writers 
and has essayed to produce a problem 
novel. Considering the possibilities of his 
theme and the wealth of the really mag- 
nificent material he has so ably used, this 
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is a pity. It is like putting crude melo- 
drama in a setting worthy an epic, and the 
strain on Sir Gilbert’s powers is evident at 
many points. 

A pretty English girl, in love with one 
man, deliberately marries another—in 
other words, she jilts the poor man she 
loves for the rich man she does not love. 
Thereby she makes hash of three lives. 
But for the heroisms of the South African 
war the mistakes might never have been 
corrected, but Providence—in the form of 
Sir Gilbert—removes the fascinating lover 
and brings the best qualities of the hus- 
band and wife into a harmonious promi- 
nence. 

Rudyard Byng, the husband in question, 
is a Cecil Rhodes figure. He dominates 
the scenes in which he appears through 
the sheer brutal force of his animal 
strength. His wife is, through much of 
the book, little more than a flirt, playing 
with men in an entirely unscrupulous and 
reckless way. 

Naturally, Sir Gilbert’s brilliant forces 
have full play in his handling of the war 
situations and the war scenes. That he is 
not so happy in his presentation of a do- 
mestic tangle is probably due to a natural 
distaste he must have for the necessities 
of vying with less capable contemporaries 
in meeting the demands of the present- 
day novel reader. 


A Makeshift Marriage* 

Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds never disappoints 
us in providing an entertaining story. She 
may not give us a deep problem, brilliantly 
solved through a big, strong story, but she 
always gives us an original situation, 
cleverly turned to the best account by way 
of furnishing an interesting story in which 
the characters are skilfully drawn and the 
climaxes are effectively reached. 

A young man’s pique over the jilting 
of the girl he loves leads him to marry his 
stenographer. who, under a misapprehen- 
sion, believes that he loves her, while she 
adores him. The unhappiness that ensues 
when the girl realizes the truth threatens 
to lay shipwreck to both their lives, but 
her inherent strength of character and her 
real intellectual ability serve gradually to 
build her a place in her husband’s affec- 
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tions and esteem. So that, when all is 
said and done, after much that is unpleas- 
ant and supremely unhappy, the “make- 
shift marriage” resolves itself into a true 
love-union, 


The Snap-Dragon* 


This is a clever little mystery story of 
a group of professional criminals who 
gain the entree into the best New York 
society and ply their trade among the be- 
jeweled dames and damsels who frequent 
brilliant ball-rooms and opera boxes. 

The “Snap-Dragon” is a_ beautiful 
woman, who passes for a Russian prin- 
cess. and whose unique implement for cap- 
turing her spoils gives her the nickname. 
The adventures of a respectable dental 
surgeon and a_ well-known man-about- 
town in connection with the escapades of 
the Princess provide diverting reading. 


The Gloved Handt 
Hindu mysticism ina New York suburb 
and a mystery solved by Mr. Stevenson’s 


favorite detective hero produce a_ story 


that is not without its fair share of thrills, 
from the moment a perfectly sane and 
prosaic lawyer, with his newspaper friend, 
witness a peculiar luminary spectacle to 
the point where the plucky heroine is res- 
cued from the nearly tragic consequences 
of her plan to produce the evidence that 
will free her imprisoned lover. 

In some ways the tale is not so clever 
as other mysteries Mr. Stevenson has 
solved for us, but it is quite absorbing 
enough to make time fly in the hours of 
its reading. 


The Stain{ 


The son of a thief and the daughter of 
a thief, the thief himself, and an enter- 
prising, upright young lawyer out to get 
the truth—these are used to show the in- 
exorability with which the law of inheri- 
tance works and the ability of love to defy 
and set at naught even the fixed laws of 
nature. 

The father of Louise Grey was not a 
thief in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He was a powerful judge in a large city, 
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a man who commanded respect through 
surface virtue, while secretly he robbed 
the city and the poor. And his sin found 
him out in his children—in the acknowl- 
edged son, at an expensive college; in the 
unacknowledged daughter, as she toiled 
for her living and fought against the vice 
the possession of which she could not 
understand. 

But right and love saved Louise and 
brought her father to justice—in a strange, 
almost inexplicable way that is delight- 
fully interesting to the reader. 


Uncharted Seas* 

There is something very fascinating in 
the plot invented by Mr. Bowen for this 
story. Not that it is an entirely original 
piece of plot-making, but it has the twists 
and turns of a good old-fashioned story, 
which, fitted in with splendid flesh-and- 
blood new-fashioned characters, keep the 
reader’s interest at the .high-tide mark 
from the first chapter to the last. 

Mr. Bowen is unusually apt in his 
handling of feminine character. His ec- 
centric. blind old Southern lady, steel- 
hard in hate; the weak an1 easy-going, 
too-indulgent mother of a selfish son; the 
tenderly flowering girl, with a life shad- 
owed by tragedy; the beautiful prima 
donna paying her penalty for youthful 
sin; the gentle little spinster with the un- 
derstanding heart, and the hypercritical, 
sanctimonious, deep-in-the-soul, meddle- 
some gossip—all of these are presented to 
the life, with their individualities each 
properly emphasized and their actions and 
words neatly dove-tailed to supply the 
requisite situations and episodes. And the 
touch of mystery is just enough to war- 
rant a grip on the attention. 


The Wings of Pridet 

For a first novel this is an exceptionally 
good piece of work. It bears no mark 
of the novice. And it does reveal the pos- 
sibilities in a woman in spite of a com- 
bination of circumstances sufficient to ruin 
her moral character. 

Selfishness raised to the nth degree 
produces * ‘wings of pride” that are ruth- 
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lessly clipped when the knowledge of a 
blot on the family escutcheon puts an end 
to all the reasons for being proud. 

A haughty woman, weak in her self- 
sufficiency, made hunible and tender and 
sweet by the exigencies of life, by con- 
tact with realities for which she herself is 
in no way responsible, but of which she 
is the chief victim—this gives the principal 
character and the strong situation of the 
book. That the supporting ensemble of 
characters is unusually good and the writ- 
ing particularly artistic, adds much to the 
value of the work. 

Virginia* 

Miss Glasgow has written the strongest 
piece of fiction that has appeared since 
last fall. Nothing that the English novel- 
ists have done can equal it, and Mrs. 
Ward's latest novel is scarcely more than 
trash beside it. Virginia is the last word 
in the novel writer’s art, and Miss Glas- 
gow, by virtue of it, takes her place with 
the few masters of whom America can 
boast. 

The progress of woman provides Miss 
Glasgow’s theme. Her heroine portrays 
the old-fashioned woman left in the lurch 
by the long-strides of the new-fashioned 
times. The tragedy of a woman who sac- 
rifices sex in vain—this is Virginia. 

The belle of an old Virginia town, lovely 
as a May morning in the blooming South- 
land, Jenny Pendleton falls in love with 
Oliver Treadwell. Oliver had _ lived 
abroad, had gained a broader vision. He 
desired to write plays, but the desire for 
Virginia proved the stronger desire of the 
two, and so he settled down to a business 
he hated, and they were married. But 
they did not live happily ever after. 

The babies came and Virginia proved a 
wonderful mother. She discovered in 
herself a perfect passion for motherhood. 
And as Virginia become more and more 
absorbed in her children. Oliver became 
more and more absorbed in his ambition. 

Then failure came, and Virginia could 
sympathize only in part—she was so busy 
with the children. Oliver grew bitter. self- 
centered, he worked desparately, relin- 
quished his ideals and won. There fol- 
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lowed days when money came easily— 
but love was gone. 

Oliver had never thought to look upon 
Virginia with indifference. Virginia had 
never thought to fail Oliver in his mument 
of supreme nee |. But both had done what 
they had not expected to do. 

In Miss Glasgow’s interpretation we 
read the fate of a woman who is made the 
slave of a system—a social system that is 
supremely moral, supremely correct in 
form, but that lacks all provision for 
change or progress or the necessities for 
readjustment. And yet Virginia is so 
lovable that we instinctively blame Oliver, 
but Oliver is not justly to be blamed. He, 
too, becomes a victim of the system, and 
is powerless. 

The story of Virginia leaves one sad. 
But its significance becomes a matter for 
rejoicing. Lovely women they were, 
given us by the old South, but the new 
South tramples down the system and 
woman becomes an emancipated creature. 
We may sigh for the Virginia that will 
be no more. We realize, however, that 
life moves onward, and we must move 
with it. Wonderful as she was, Virginia 
was not adaptable. She became impotent. 

There may be those who will read a 
triumph in that last message, sent Virginia 
from her son, but most of us will sigh and 
wish that Virginia had consented to be a 
little more modern. 

It is a remarkable book, alight with life 
and compelling in its truth. Every reader 
will love Virginia. 


Unexpected Affinities* 


In Unexpected Affinities the author 
plays upon nearly every phase of single 
and married life. She runs up the scale to 
the trembling. treble note of love and 
down to the bold, base note of hate. There 
is a clash of notes and anger, and finally 
separation comes between husband and 
wife. However, with a little manipula- 
tion of much used chords harmony is 
again restored and all ends in tune. 

Alice, the daughter of a professor in 
economics. smokes cigarettes when people 
are not looking. and reads Ibsen when 
they are. Her sister Rosalie, married to 

*Unexpectep Arrinitigs. By Susan Taber. 
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Le Moliere Du Vingtieme Sieclee 
Bernard Shaw* 


UGUSTIN HAMON is the author 
of a number of valuable works 
on hygiene, sociology, political phil- 
osophy and collective psychology. He 
was one of the founders (1897) 
of the Socialist review, “L’Humanité 
Nouvelle,” and its editor during the 
entire six or seven years of its exist- 
ence. He was formerly Secretary of 


the Socialist Federation of the depart- 
ment of the Cotes-du-Nord, and is now 
Delegate of this body to the National 


Council of the Socialist Party and Secre- 
tary of “La Semence Socialiste,” an edu- 
cational enterprise of the Socialist Con- 
federation of Brittany. It was this 
prominence in Socialistic propaganda that 
first brought Augustin Hamon to the 
notice of Bernard Shaw, and that caused 
the latter to make him his authorized 
biographer in France, and to ask him 
(with his wife Henriette Hamon) to 
translate all his works into French. Shaw 
obviously feared lest the revolutionary 
spirit “which impregnates both the matter 
and the form of his works” should be 
“attenuated, sugar-coated, boulevardized” 
in translation, and to avoid this he deter- 
mined to have his plays presented to the 
nation across the channel by a person who 
shares his ideas regarding “capitalistic so- 
ciety, authority and social determinism”— 
a person who would live his thought be- 
cause he felt it. To M. Hamon’s objec- 
tion that his knowledge of English was 
too slight for so formidable an under- 
taking, Shaw replied: “I know very well 
what I am doing: the dramatic vivacity 
of your reports of certain Socialist con- 
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gresses has convinced me that you are the 
man I need to prepare a French version 
of my comedies... Madame Hamon has a 
thorough knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, and that suffices. You know 
modern society and human nature, and 
that is the important thing in the work 
I ask you to do.” 

About one-third of Le Moliére du Ving- 
tiéme Siécle is devoted to portraying 
Shaw the man. The rest is a study of the 
nature of Shaw’s humor, the structure of 
his plays, the appreciations and deprecia- 
tions of his critics and his relations to his 
critics and his relations to contemporane- 
ous dramatists and to his predecessors. 
M. Hamon attempts to show that Shaw 
is not an innovator, but the rehabilitator, 
as to both matter and manner, of a long 
discredited tradition. “Shaw’s technique,” 
he says, “appears new, and, because it 
appears new, it shocks; for the great 
majority of human beings are afflicted 
with misoneism. But the newness is an 
illusion. The structure of the pieces of 
Bernard Shaw is new only as compared 
with the pieces built in conformity with 
the technique of Scribe. Shaw’s pieces 
are built according to the technique that 
prevailed before Scribe.” Practically 
every feature of the Shaw plays that is 
currently regarded as a novelty is a return 
to an abandoned method. Thus the Greek 
dramas were not divided into scenes and 
acts, and precise, detailed stage direc- 
tions accompanied the text of the liturgi- 
cal dramas of the Middle Ages. Shaw’s 
plays, by virtue of the improbability (or 
complete absence) of their material action 
and intrigue and by their display of irrev- 
erence, recall Aristophanes; by their 
realistic portrayal of manners and char- 
acter, Aristophanes, Plautus and _ the 
Medieval mysteries; by their alternations 
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of the burlesque with the serious, the 
Elizabethans; by their criticisms of man- 
ners and morals, of Aristophanes, the 
playwrights of the Middle Ages, and the 
French playwrights of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; by their resort to allegory, the 
Greek comedy; by their determinism, the 
Greek tragedy; by the aggressiveness in 
love of their women characters, the 
medieval chansons de geste; and by their 
bestowal of important réles upon repre- 
sentatives of the common people, Plautus 
and the Medizvals. 

Still more striking, in M. Hamon’s 
view, is the resemblance—whence the 
title of this volume—of the works of 
Shaw to those of Moliére. “Shaw’s 
plays,” he says, by way of summary, in 
his last paragraph, “seem to be an un- 
precedented utterance; they are the scenic 
realization of a dramatic system appar- 
ently new, which subordinates the devel- 
opment of the sentimental action to the 
painting of character and to the exposi- 
tion and the discussion of ideas. We say 
apparently, for Bernard Shaw has merely 
resuscitated the drama of Moliére and 
Beaumarchais, merely restored to the 
stage the high comedy which disappeared 
a century ago. The Shavian drama is a 
perpetuation of the great classic strain 
which was interrupted by Romanticism 
and by Naturalism. Shaw has revived, 
at the dawn of the twentieth century, the 
comedy of manners, of character and of 
ideas which amused, instructed and illus- 
trated the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but which suffered an eclipse 
during the entire nineteenth century.” 

Le Moliére du Vingtieme Siécle is 
made up of the first six of a course of 
ten lectures delivered by the author at the 
Sorbonne in February, 1909, and later at 
the Université Nouvelle, of Brussels. The 
other lectures of the course, which deal 
more particularly with the Shavian ideas, 
philosophy, ethics and metaphysics, have 
been reserved for a second volume. 


ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


Child Labor in City Streets* 
Dr, Clopper is secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee for the Mississippi 
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Valley, and this excellent little book is 
written from the viewpoint of one who 
has studied at close range the facts de- 
scribed therein. As the author points out, 
most child labor legislation has been di- 
rected to conditions in mines and factories, 
and the vital importance of regulating the 
work of children in street trades has been 
overlooked in most of the States. How- 
ever, we gather from this volume that the 
movement for children’s welfare has 
reached a point where special attention is 
being called to the thousands of boys and 
girls who, with practically no restraint, 
ply various trades in the streets of Amer- 
ican cities. The usual street occupations 
are vending newspapers and flowers, mes- 
senger service and boot blacking. The 
advocates of the policy of laissezfaire will 
be surprised to learn from the facts which 
Dr. Clopper has gathered that, instead of 
helping children to become self-support- 
ing and opening a way to future useful- 
ness, street life is very largely responsible 
for the juvenile vice and crime which are 
pressing problems in all American cities. 
Investigations prove that a very large per- 
centage of boys in reformatories have fol- 
lowed street trades. It is shown, too, that 
boys engaged in street occupations are 
inevitably brought into contact with the 
vicious elements which are found in cities, 
and that it is almost impossible for a boy 
to continue in a street trade without physi- 
cal and moral injuries which are usually 
permanent. 

The author presents a strong plea for 
the regulation of street trades, so far as 
children are concerned, and cites the ex- 
perience of England, Germany, Canada 
and New South Wales among foreign 
countries, in order to show that good re- 
sults follow regulation. Some attempts at 





such regulation have been made in the 
United States—notably in Boston—but 
American cities, as a rule, have been 


backward in this reform. Thoughtful ob- 
servers are agreed as to the dangers to 
which children are exposed in the streets, 
but it needs a plain, vivid picture, such as 
Dr. Clopper has drawn to convince legis- 
lators of the necessity of immediate action. 
For the sake of the coming generation the 
note of warning which this book sounds 
should not fall upon deaf ears. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


GENERAL WORKS 


The Life of the Spider* 

By way of introduction it may be well 
to speak of the preface, written by Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck. He leaves “the hillside 
of an ideal humanity” of Emerson and 
Othey Essays to come down into the 
valley to honor the Insect’s Homer whose 
brow—to quote the preface—‘deserves to 
be girt with a double and radiant crown.” 
For the benefit of those unacquainted with 
the author, Maeterlinck says, “J. H. Fabre 
is the author of half a score of well-filled 
volumes in which, under the title of 
Souvenirs Entomologiques, he has _ set 
down the results of fifty years of observa- 
tion, study and experiment of the insects 
that seem to us the best known and most 
familiar.” 

To speak in detail about the contents 
proper would be to repeat the praise given 
in a review of a previous book, by the 
same author, Social Life in the Insect 
World. To paraphrase the words of 
Rostand about Fabre, his thoughts are 
those of a philosopher, and his writings 
those of a poet. “The Geometry of the 
Epeira’s Web” sounds like a dry-as-dust 
dissertation of a mathematical naturalist, 
but this concluding chapter, or appendix, 
to be more correct, has a charm and 
beauty which may be appreciated by one 
who knows nothing of the algebraic sym- 
bols which represent the curve known in 
higher mathematics as the logarithmic 
spiral. “This geometry”—to quote from 
the last paragraph of the book—“tells us 
of an Universal Geometrician, whose di- 
vine compass has measured all things.” 


All the Year ’Roundt 


The twelve addresses in this volume 
were delivered by Mr. Hillis in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, his idea being to in- 
terest children and the youths of his com- 
munity in the lives of our great men, and 
to familiarize them with some national an- 
niversaries, religious festivals, etc. Hence 
he writes of “Abraham Lincoln: His Re- 
ligious Attitude,” “George Washington: 
The Ideal Americanism,” “Easter: The 
Immortal Hope,” “Labor Day: The Dem- 
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ocracy of Jesus,” “Christmas: Its Uni- 
versal Influence,” etc. 

The addresses are purposeful, hopeful 
and suggestive; terse and clear in expres- 
sion. Though intended especially for the 
young, they will be helpful to any reader. 

Mr. Hillis urges the necessity of mak- 
ing youth a fruitful time, and not waiting 
till old age arrives before beginning work. 

“God’s device for getting the most pos- 
sible out of a man is to impose a great 
task and to appoint him a short time. The 
time limit puts a man upon his mettle. 

Whatever can be done at any 
time will never be done by anybody. 

. . The men who postpone and daw- 
dle and blot out the hopes and prophecies 
of their youth are those who think a 
troop of years is still theirs. If the race 
knew that every man would live until 
eighty, there would have been no progress, 
and for civilization we should have had 
savagery. Assure a boy that he will live 
till seventy, and he will postpone his wis- 
dom and industries till sixty-nine. There- 
forefore God draws a curtain over the 
future and veils the morrow. . Not 
knowing but that this year will be his last, 
the youth undertakes his work with full 
purpose of heart.” 

MABEL MARGARET HOOPEs. 


The New Competition* 


The sub-title of this book is fairly indic- 
ative of its scope: “An examination of 
the conditions underlying the radical 
change that is taking place in the com- 
mercial and industrial world”—the change 
from a competitive to a coéperative basis. 
Substantially a discussion of the ethics of 
business as applied to changing American 
conditions, the volume is an argument for 
the institution of Open Price Associa- 
tions, with such corollaries in the matter 
of legislative enactment as the theme sug- 
gests. Mr. Eddy’s treatment of this sub- 
ject is in many ways novel and striking. 
He displays a wide knowledge of the facts 
of commerce and industry; he has been a 
keen observer of business men and meth- 
ods; and his contribution to a discussion 
which is nation-wide is of marked value, 
even though some of his propositions are 
of doubtful utility. The language is plain 
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and untechnical, often colloquial, but the 
extraordinary use of italics will be, to 
many readers, an irritant rather than an 
aid to understanding. 

The author begins by showing that the 
old idea of competition is unsound ethic- 
ally and disastrous economically. Secret 
prices, rebates, underselling for the pur- 
pose of ruining competitors, and other 
“cut-throat” practices characterize a sys- 
tem which is becoming an anachronism in 
the complex, highly developed industrial 
life of modern civilized peoples. For the 
old system, the author would substitute a 
new competition based upon the “open 
price,” in which there would be fair deal- 
ing between manufacturer and buyer, and 
harmonious cooperative agreements among 
producers, manufacturers and contractors. 
The “open” price signifies, says Mr. 
Eddy, “a price that is open and above 
board, that is known to both competitors 
and customers, that is marked wherever 
practicable in plain figures on every arti- 
cle produced, that is accurately printed in 
every price list issued—a price about 
which there is no secrecy, no evasions, no 
preferences. In contract work it means 
that every bid made and every modifica- 
tion thereof shall be known to every com- 
petitor for the order; it means that even 
the cunning and unscrupulous competitor 
may have this information. In short, the 
open-price policy means a complete re- 
versal of methods now in vogue.” 

Written in a serious, helpful spirit the 
volume contains much that both employer 
and employe should mark, learn and in- 
wardly digest. 


The Different West* 


This book is a very readable presenta- 
tion of the differences between the States 
bordering the Atlantic and those fringing 
the Mississippi River. Mr, Bostwick is, 
as the title page indicates, a transplanted 
Easterner who, from his continued resi- 
dence in the West, and with his first im- 
pressions still strong, has been able to 
give, with great accuracy, a detailed com- 
parison of eastern and western life. 

The book is not meant for the student, 
but for the everyday man. It is with this 
purpose that the author has picked out 
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points which most interest the man on the 
street, and which, though seemingly su- 
perficial, are the results of important socio- 
logical conditions. Mr. Bostwick was at 
one time president of the American Li- 
brary Association, and is now librarian of 
the St. Louis Public Library. He has 
given us a book that will widen the hori- 
zon of readers all over the country in 
general, and of readers in the East in 
particular. 


The Cambridge History of English 
Literature* 


The period covered by this volume 
roughly corresponds to the closing years 
of the seventeenth century and the first 
half of the eighteenth. It includes what 
is usually called the “Augustan age” of 
English literature, and while great writers 
like Steele, Addison, Pope and Swift pro- 
duced works which have a permanent 
place in letters, there were many lesser 
men who, both in prose and verse, marked 
the trend of the times and contributed 
something to that literary movement 
which put so wide a gulf between the 
style and manner of the Queen Anne 
writers and that of Milton and Sir 
Thomas Browne. This period saw the 
beginning of modern journalism and of a 
widening circle of habitual readers who 
were not professed scholars, but were, 
nevertheless, interested in the news and 
topics of the time. Hence it was a time 
for journalists and pamphleteers, most of 
whose work was ephemeral; but out of 
the great crowd of writers some names 
stand for notable achievements as essay- 
ists, poets, scholars and thinkers. 

The opening chapter of the present vol- 
ume is from the pen of an American critic, 
Professor W. P. Trent, of Columbia 
University. It deals with Defoe and the 
beginnings of the newspaper and the 
novel. Professor Trent’s chapter is a 
judicious and well-informed piece of criti- 
cism, in which he appraises Defoe, both 
as a writer and a man, with an impartiality 
which will satisfy the demands of captious 
readers. If nothing of Defoe survives 
but Robinson Crusoe, his place is secure 
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in literature, for in Professor Trent’s apt 
phrase he is “the greatest of plebian 
geniuses.” The account of Steele and Ad- 
dison, by Harold Routh, is a capable bit 
of writing in which the author seeks to 
exhibit the essayists as writers who “intui- 
tively collaborated with the spirit of their 
age.” Pope finds an able interpreter in 
Edward Beusly, while Swift has been 
dealt with sympathetically by George Ath- 
erton Aitken. Mr. Aitken also contributes 
a chapter on Arbuthnot and some of the 
lesser prose writers. Not all the skill and 
enthusiasm of Thomas Seccombe and 
Professor George Saintsbury can revive 
popular interest in the minor poets of the 
period, though it is only fair to say that 
their account of this host of forgotten 
poets will serve as a guide for any sturdy 
readers who may wish to read a thousand 
dead lines of Prior or Gay for the sake of 
one living verse. 

The age produced some eminent schol- 
ars and thinkers. Dr. Ward discusses 
Burnet and Bolingbroke; Mr. Seccombe 
treats of the memoir-writers, the best 
known being Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu; and Charles Whibley contributes a 
chapter of curious learning dealing with 
the translators and writers of burlesque. 
A study of Bishop Berkeley and the 
philosophy of the age, by W. R. Sorley, 
and a chapter on William Law and the 
mystics, are on the whole satisfactory ac- 
counts of the thinkers and their systems. 
James Duff Duff’s account of Richard 
Bently will interest classical students, and 
H. G. Aldis has a creditable chapter on the 
antiquaries. Of Scottish popular poetry 
before Burns, T. F. Henderson tells the 
somewhat dreary tale, and J. W. Adamson 
concludes the volume with a survey of the 
educational systems. of the period. Ex- 
tensive bibliographies are furnished cover- 
ing the subject matter of each chapter of 
the volume. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


James Fenimore Cooper* 


Cooper, the man, is the keynote of 
Mary E. Phillips’ biography of James 
Fenimore Cooper. This biography, the 
first that has been written about our 
pioneer American novelist, presents the 
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intimate daily life of this man of letters 
and of affairs, his robust figure silhou- 
etted against the background of his time, 
a background made more vivid by the 
profuse illustrations throughout the book 
of the men, women and places who were 
closely associated with him. 

The foreclosure of a mortgage trans- 
ferred Cooper’s father from Burlington, 
New Jersey, to Otsego Lake, New York, 
where this large tract of land was situ- 
ated. Thus chance laid not only the 
foundations of Cooperstown, but also 
made possible a future literary landmark 
in American letters; for to this incident, 
“The Leatherstocking Tales” primarily 
owed their being. 

Grace and refinement, we are told, per- 
vaded this home in the heart of the wil- 
derness, typifying the charm and culture 
characteristic of America and of Amer- 
icans in those early days. We see the 
boy first in the wilderness, then at school 
at Albany, later at Yale, which, because of 
a boyish prank, he left before graduation. 
Next, we see Cooper following the sea, 
first as a sailor before the mast, then as 
an officer in the navy, from which he re- 
signed after several years at the request 
of his bride. Tiring of country life, we 
see him several years later, traveling in 
princely style in Europe, where he was 
received everywhere with honor, mingling 
with royalty, with the greatest minds of 
his day, and among whom he was wel- 
comed as a peer. Travel deepened 
Cooper’s sense of values; it enabled him 
to touch life at all points as never before; 
it emphasized in him that quality of uni- 
versality—the mark of the truly great. 

This biography of Cooper, however, 
intimate, accurate and full of interest 
though it is, is yet built apparently with- 
out any sense of orderliness or system. 
The summed impression is a blur, a fault 
that a division into chapters or periods 
would have avoided. Statements are made 
and left unexplained, as for instance, the 
controversies that darkened the end of 
Cooper’s life. It seems a pity that this 
book, so unusually rich in material, so in- 
valuable as a record of one of the sturdi- 
est pioneers of American literature, 
should possess this blemish. It is hoped 
that some such revision may be undertaken 
by the biographer, who has presented this 
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splendid type of American manhood— 
Cooper, the brave, courteous, cultured gen- 


tleman and patriot, with such sympa- 
thetic understanding. 
EuGENIE M. FRYER. 


A Wayfarer in China* 


Miss Kendall, who is the head of the 
history department at Wellesley College, 
Massachusetts, has written her experi- 
ences and impressions during a pleasure 
trip made into the interior of China. 

It is a delightful book, for Miss Ken- 
dall knows not only how. to travel, how to 
make the most of every experience, but 
how to write about it—keeping the reader 
absorbed and charmed from beginning to 
end. 

Few women could have endured the 
hardships of such a journey as is here 
described. Fewer still could have borne 
the long months alone with none of their 
kind. 

The journey was begun by way of 
Haipong and the Red River Railway in 
the extreme south, going north to 
Chengtu, then bending over toward Han- 
kow in the east, then north again toward 
Peking and on northwest into Mongolia, 
leaving by the Great Siberian Railway. 
The author’s desire was to keep off the 
beaten track—to see unEuropeanized 
China and learn something of its com- 
merce, its politics and the character of its 
people. 

In summing up her first impressions of 
China—though she says it is presumptuous 
for the strolling westerner who visits for 
a few months so vast and so complicated 
a country as China to offer her impres- 
sions—Miss Kendall says: 


My first and my most lasting impression of 
the Chinese was how very like they are to us. 
* * * * Tn America and in Europe the chief 
concernt is industry * * * * and the strong 
man of the Chinese nation is not the soldier or 
the priest, but the merchant. And there 's 
something very western, very American, as 
America used to be, in the small part played by 
the Government in the life of the ordinary Chi- 
nese. If he does not misbehave and keeps out 
of a lawsuit, he rarely comes in contact with his 
rulers. * * * * And the Chinese is demo- 
cratic in very much the same way that the 
American is. * * * An official career is, in 
theory, and in good measure in practice, open to 
the man who is fit, no matter what his anteced- 
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ents; and the poor boy has quite as good a 
chance to make himself fit for all save the high- 
est posts as in America. 


In speaking of the change of Govern- 
ment, the author says: 


Establishing a Republic * * is something 
new; * * * but if they will only bring 
into play now all their undoubted power of or- 
ganization, of resource, of moderation, they will 
certainly make a success of their new experi- 
ment in government. Given time and they will 
do it. Perhaps my view of China’s future is 
rose-colored. But the thing seen and felt is 
of tremendous force, and the impression of 
power that the Chinese made upon me was 
rather overwhelming. And anyway, a friendly 
opinion may be pardoned in one, who, during 
months of solitary travel in China, never met 
anything but courtesy and consideration from 
all, whether coolie on the road, village or inn- 
keeper, official or priest. 


EuGENIE M. FRYER. 
Roger of Sicily* 
Mr. Curtis has written the first ex- 
tensive and authoritative word in the 


English language having for its subject 
the rise of the Norman power in lower 
Italy and the founding of the Kingdom 
of Sicily. Of all the episodes in the long 
history of Sicily, none exceeds in bril- 
liant and romantic interest the period of 
Roger II. Son of Roger, first “Great 
Count” of Sicily, the younger Roger, who 
was born in 1095, was in turn warrior, 
statesman and lawgiver. The realm which 
he inherited from his father was extended 
and organized into the Kingdom of Sicily. 
For energy and sheer ability only the 
greatest men of the Middle Ages can be 
compared to him. He met and defeated 
the barons of Italy in a succession of cam- 
paigns, though his enemies were backed 
by the Emperor and the Roman Church. 
He became the chief power in Lower Italy 
and his conquests were carried into Africa. 
This leonine man had some of the savage 
traits of his time; on the other hand he 
was profoundly interested in science, and 
was a lover of the beautiful. It is said 
that during one of his hardest campaigns 
he halted to admire his opponents’ town 
of Alife with its streams. 

Roger died in 1154, and under his less 
capable successors the Kingdom of Sicily 
declined. His sepulchre is in the cathedral 
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of Palermo and his gorgeous robes of 
state have been preserved. From the 
chroniclers one may learn much of the 
personality of the tall, stoutly made King 
with the loud, harsh voice. To quote Mr. 
Curtis: “There was nothing of the head- 
long warrior about him; he relied more 
upon his intellect than upon his sword; he 
so disposed himself at all times against 
an enemy that he always triumphed with- 
out bloodshed. He was everywhere more 
feared than beloved; in public he showed 
himself stern, in private he could show 
affability, but even there he preferred to 
inspire fear rather than encourage famili- 
arity; not only Greeks and Arabs, but his 
own subjects also were afraid of him. 
Friend and foe alike eulogised his instinct 
for justice. He did justice even against 
his own son. * * * Subtle in mind, 
great in counsel, possessed of the keenest 
understanding, he was always ready with 
wise answers to rash talk.” 

Such, in brief, was this medieval em- 
pire builder whose deeds Mr. Curtis has 
faithfully recorded. The volume is worth 
reading for the interest of the subject 
alone; but when research is accompanied 
by the lucid style and power of graphic 
description which the author possesses, one 
will not be wrong in giving this book a 
place among the best written of this series. 


The German Emperor and the 
World’s Peace* 


Nine out of every ten persons who do 
not follow European politics closely will 
think that there is something incongruous 
in the purpose of a book that attempts to 
demonstrate that the German Emperor is 
a potent force in the movement to estab- 
lish peace throughout the world. The 
picture of Germany with its vast army, 
said by experts to be the most efficient 
fighting machine in existence, and a great 
and growing navy, has. undoubtedly taken 
hold of the minds of most people of 
Anglo-Saxon stock. For years the world 
has waited anxiously to see what the War 
Lord would do with this tremendous force. 
And yet amid the breathings and threat- 
enings of war, Germany kept the peace. 
A dozen explanations could easily be 
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offered to account for this singular fact, 
and yet, perhaps, Fried’s idea is the 
correct one. He aims to show that Wil- 
liam II has been deeply influenced by the 
spirit of the time which seems to be wak- 
ing in all civilized nations toward the 
preservation of peace and the establish- 
ment of the principle of arbitration for all 
international questions. 

The author of this volume is a leader 
among German pacifists. He has made 
an acute and profound study of European 
politics and diplomacy, and his conclusions 
are presented in a manner that cannot fail 
to interest the reader. The book begins 
with a discussion of the interview which 
the French Foreign Minister accorded the 
editor of Le Matin, the Paris newspaper, 
in May, 1911, in which the former stated 
that, in a conversation with the German 
Emperor, that potentate had declared him- 
self to be in favor of the co-operation of 
the states of Europe in preserving peace 
in the interests of humanity and civiliza- 
tion. This statement caused a great sen- 
sation and was discussed in the press of 
every nation. But in the light of the pres- 
ent volume it was not extraordinary. Fried 
points to various significant facts in the 
last ten years to prove that the German 
Emperor is sincerely interested in peace. 
For instance, he has been on very friendly 
terms with such exponents of the peace 
movement as the Prince of Monaco and 
Baron d’Estournelles. Then consider the 
arbitration treaties, beginning with the 
one with England in 1904, and another 
the same year with the United States. 
Germany has appeared at The Hague 
Court against Venezuela and Japan. The 
Casablanca affair might have led to war, 
as might the Morocco dispute with France, 
which was settled by the Algeciras agree- 
ment in April, 1907. These are but a few 
of the incidents of recent history which 
Fried cites in support of his argument 
that Wililiam II has thrown the weight 
of his influence in favor of peace. 


Canute the Great* 


In taking for his subject the career of 
King Canute, Professor Larson has chosen 
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a theme that will appeal to students of 
English history. Recent archzological 
research has done much to make the 
Viking age intelligible, and the author of 
this volume has availed himself of the 
labors of Danish and Norwegian scholars 
to present a fresh picture of the most in- 
teresting of the sea-kings and his times. 
The lines of the picture are not always 
as clear as one would like to have them; 
but this is due to the imperfection of the 
sources, which are richer in cultural than 
in personal material. Good judgment has 
dictated the use of modern forms in the 
matter of proper names; any other plan 
in a book of popular character would have 
been pedantic. 

Professor Larson does more than merely 
relate the facts of Canute’s life. Not only 
does he describe the general features of 
the Viking Age of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, but he has discussed with great 
knowledge the culture of the period. The 
years which saw the greatest extent of 
Danish power were years of transition in 
which two forces, heathen and Christian, 
were struggling for mastery among the 
men of the North. Canute’s forty years 
were lived between 995 and 1035. In that 
time he grew to manhood and carried the 
dreams of Danish imperialism to their 
highest point of realization. But it is sig- 
nificant of the deeper forces at work when 
we remember that, as Professor Larson 
says, the man who began as a pirate ended 
his life as a statesman. In analyzing the 
character of Canute, the author observes: 
“Slavic ancestry, Christian culture, Anglo- 
Saxon ideas, and the responsibilities of a 
great monarchy did much to develop and 
modify a character which was fundamen- 
tally as much Slavic as Scandinavian. 
Still, deep in his strong soul lay uncon- 
quered the fierce passions that ruled the 
Viking age—pitiless cruelty, craving for 
revenge, consuming hatred, and lust of 
power.” On the other hand, our author 
holds that “Canute possessed in full meas- 
ure the Scandinavian power of adaptation, 
the quality that made the Northmen such 
a force in Normandy and Naples. He 
grasped the ideals of medizval Christian- 
ity, he appreciated the value of the new 
order of things, and undertook to intro- 
duce it among the Northern peoples.” 
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The volume is stamped with the hall- 
mark of scholarship, and will take high 
rank as an authority on the subject. The 
illustrations are numerous and well exe- 
cuted, and a bibliography is furnished that 
will prove useful for those who desire 
more extended reading. 


Uncollected Writings of Emerson* 


Emerson holds a place of such import- 
ance in American literature that an in- 
terest attaches to anything from his pen. 
The present volume is made up of ma- 
terial which has not hitherto appeared in 
any of the editions of Emerson’s works; 
and it will be new to all except the limited 
number of explorers in the bypaths of lit- 
erature who have made the distinguished 
thinker their special study. These papers 
and essays are of varying value. The 
best are interesting and show the unmis- 
takable Emersonian touch. The others 
are negligible, and were it not for the 
author’s great name, would not have been 
deemed worthy of preservation. None 
sheds any additional light on Emerson’s 
philosophy, and with the exception of two 
letters to the Second Church and Society 
of Boston—one accepting the call to the 
pastorate and the other resigning that po- 
sition—the other letters have but little 
biographical value. 

The first paper in the present collection 
is entitled “Nature,” and, while it is sig- 
nificant, is a mere fragment beside the 
well-known essay with the same title. An 
article on Amos Bronson Alcott, written 
for the New American Cyclopedia, is 
followed by an ordination address, “The 
Right Hand of Fellowship,” addresses at 
the Japanese Banquet (1872), the Froude 
Dinner (1872) the Bryant Festival 
(1864), and reviews of Arthur Hugh 
Clough’s Bothie and Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. 

The next division, containing papers 
and book reviews from “The Dial,” is 
chiefly interesting as exhibiting Emerson’s 
judgment of current questions and new 
books. The reviews show that he was 
quick to see the merit in the writers who 
were coming forward in the literary ranks 
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of the time. His review of Tennyson’s 
earlier poems show a discerning eye; 
some of the lines he quotes have since 
become the common property of all edu- 
cated persons. He gave Dana’s Two 
Years Before the Mast favorable notice, 
and wrote appreciatively of Browning’s 
Paracelsus. Occasionally he went wide of 
the mark. His praise of the deadly-dull 
James G. Percival sounds almost ludicrous 
to-day. 

The half dozen poems preserved in this 
collection are a distinct disappointment 
and add nothing to Emerson’s interest as 
a poet. The letter to Walt Whitman, 
acknowledging Leaves of Grass, and ex- 
pressing Emerson’s enthusiasm for that 
book, will be read with various feelings, 
depending upon one’s attitude toward the 
“good gray poet.” 

One could go on quoting page after 
page. Many of the names which made 
some stir in Emerson’s middle age, are 
now forgotten. Some of his themes seem 
old-fashioned, and the America of which 
he writes is no more. But as a contribu- 
tion of undoubted value to literary his- 
tory, as a book of wisdom, too, these jour- 
nals will abide and stimulate a new and 
fresh interest in America’s leading thinker. 
There is something of Olympian calm in 
all that Emerson writes. How sweetly 
reasonable his optimism, how attractive 
his poise, in comparison with the shrill 
cries of those neurotic persons of our day 
who think they have sounded the deeps, 
when in reality they have only skimmed 
the surface of life! 


Mrs. Fiske* 


We have all respect for the press agent ; 
he is much more clever than the average 
dramatic critic. But as a general rule, he 
is the last person who ought to attempt 
writing a biography. For he cannot escape 
fulsomeness of praise, and it is impossible 
for him to forget the value of headlines 
or commendatory excerpts from news- 
papers. Besides which he seems to have 
no critical point of view—or if he has, he 
sedulously conceals it, for fear of being 
called a high-brow. 

Mr. Griffith’s little book on Mrs. Fiske 
must not be taken seriously. It is hastily 
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put together, and is filled chiefly with 
the anecdotes characteristic of the theat- 
rical man who has spent some time on the 
road. Considering the dignified position 
which Mrs, Fiske has created for herself 
in the history of American drama, the 
present account is rather inadequate. 

First and foremost, the initial years of 
this actress’ career are passed over with- 
out concern for accuracy or thoroughness ; 
any theatrical Who’s Who would be as 
reliable a guide for the reader to 
follow. In addition to this, through a 
foolish effort to make Mrs. Fiske appear 
young—and is it a shameful thing for an 
artist to reach the prime of life?—Mr. 
Griffith is constantly dodging dates, and 
touching up the portrait as a photographer 
would ; hence we are given a picture with- 
out the real lines of character in it. And 
another thing that mars the book is the 
fact that Mr. Griffith never once allows 
you to forget what great an honor it is 
for one to serve Mrs. Fiske in the capacity 
of representative. It would have been 
better had he contented himself with serv- 
ing her to the extent of obliterating him- 
self. For instance, in the chapter which 
deals with The Theatrical Syndicate—and 
it will be remembered how much of a 
martyr Mrs. Fiske was to the cause of 
freedom—Mr. Griffith seems to have been 
more the hero than the lady herself. There 
was much of significance which should 
have been accentuated at this time. 

In spite of Mr. Griffith’s book, Mrs. 
Fiske’s life has yet to be properly consid- 
ered. When the time comes to write it, 
the present volume will throw little light 
upon the subject. 

Montrose J. MosEs. 


Porzia* 


With the appearance of Porzia, Mr. 
Rice completes the dramatic trilogy deal- 
ing with the Italian Renaissance. Of the 
preceding plays, A Night in Avignon 
reflected the dawn of that mighty move- 
ment, and Giorgione pictured it at its 
height. The third play, an interpretation 
of the decline of the Renaissance, is in 
three acts, and, besides being much longer 
than either of its predecessors, is, as a 
dramatic composition, more important. It 
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is evident that to the making of Porzia 
Mr. Rice has summoned all the resources 
of his dramatic skill. On the construc- 
tive side it is especially strong, and in the 
matter of plot evolution it is a notable 
example of the author’s most effective 
workmanship. 

The scene is laid at Naples about the 
year 1570, and in outline the action is as 
follows: Rizzio di Rossi, a young leader 
of the Literati, has just been married to 
Porzia and has invited a number of his 
friends to his house to celebrate the event. 
Among the guests is Osio, a brother of 
Rizzio, secretly in love with Porzia. The 
brothers are utterly unlike in tastes and 
temperament, Rizzio’s spontaneous gayety 
and frank paganism standing in marked 
contrast to the bitter, gloomy and fanatical 
character of Osio. Bianca, a cousin of 
Porzia, once betrothed to Osio, divines 
the latter’s infatuation for Porzia and 
reproaches him bitterly, taunting him for 
his alleged treachery to his brother Rizzio. 
The truth is then revealed that Osio has 
accused his brother of heresy and in the 
midst of the festivities guards of the In- 


quisition arrive and place Rizzio under 


arrest. Osio then plans and executes a 
detestable act of deception upon Porzia. 
A year passes. Rizzio, released from 
prison through the unremitting efforts of 
the faithful Porzia, returns to his home 
and finds Osio persecuting his wife with 
his attentions. At this moment the wrong 
which Osio has perpetrated upon Porzia 
is discovered, and Rizzio in an agony of 
remorse and rage resolves to revenge 
himself. The stricken Porzia, in the 
meantime, arises from her bed, and, walk- 
ing out into the garden in a state of de- 
lirium, re-enacts before the eyes of the 
watchful Rizzio the scene in which Osio 
practiced his deception a year before. At 
the critical moment Porzia awakens, real- 
izes the situation, and calls for Rizzio, 
who comes forward, convinced that Por- 
zia is innocent, and in the magnanimity 
of his spirit, now at peace once more, 
foregoes his revenge and bids the wretched 
Osio go from the garden unhurt. 

The action is admirably sustained 
through all three acts. The opening scene 
is certainly one of the happiest Mr. Rice 
has written, while the climax of the third 
act is a brilliant piece of character study, 
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worked out in a scene of intense dramatic 
interest. The play is rich in poetry; 
indeed, as a poetical interpretation of the 
strange, passionate life of the sixteenth- 
century Italian, with its vivid contrasts of 
broad and dull bigotry, blitheness of 
spirit and tigerish thirst for blood, Porzia 
is a striking picture of the time which 
Benvenuto Cellini has made familiar to 
all readers of his immortal autobiography. 
In this drama Mr. Rice has scored an- 
other success and has proved once more 
his right to be considered a poet of excep- 
tional powers and endowment in a field 
where work of permanent value is rarely 
achieved. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Cross Views* 


Sixteen papers on subjects of every 
kind, “Town and Country,” “Woman,” 
“John Bull,’ “Marriage and Divorce,” 
“The Man of the World,” etc., etc. One 
of the evils of the times being divorce, 
this article on the subject is timely and 
suggestive. 

Men are so interested in giving their 
ideas and opinions of women—what she 
is—and why; what she is not—and why; 
and what they would like her to be—but 
there is no why or wherefore to this! 

Mr. Jackson gives his views on this 
creature who is man’s sphinx, and his 
opinion is well worth considering, espe- 
cially in regard to divorce, suffrage and 
woman’s work and place. 


Heart and Soul Culturet 


The writer tells her experience in edu- 
cating a little boy brought to her when he 
was eight years old. The child was not 
strong mentally or physically, but during 
the eight years that he lived with her he 
developed into a normal and lovable boy, 
and at sixteen was rather above the aver- 
age youth in maturity. 

The book is arranged in the form of 
lessons. Lesson I, “Life”; Lesson II, 
“Look Within You”; Lesson III, “I 
Didn’t Think,” etc, These lessons are then 
simplified, the leading thoughts of each 
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selected and arranged in a way to facili- 
tate the work of children. The lessons 
are intended to develop, by means of con- 
science, influence on the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral power of the children 
the ideas of truth, freedom and love that 
lie at the foundation of their nature, and 
they are taught to understand that their 
nature is derived from God—that He is 
the Father of us all who loves and teaches 
and cares for us. 

The book has many helpful suggestions 
and will be useful in any household where 
there are children. 


A Free Lance* 


The sub-title of Mr. Marvin’s book 
describes the contents as “Being Short 
Paragraphs and Detached Pages from an 
Author’s Note Book.” Some of the 
“Short Paragraphs” are exquisite little 
gems, as for instance, “God in Nature”’— 


To see God in flowers, the grass, the trees; to 
hear Him in the song of birds, and in the music 
of wind and wave; to commune with Him in the 
silence and darkness of night—thus to hold fel- 
lowship with the Eternal is something beyond 
the power of language to describe. All things 
are full of God to the soul that has learned to 
love Him. 


One is reminded here of one of Leigh 
Hunt’s short essays telling of a walk in 
the woods with a little child. 

Mr. Marvin does not confine his writ- 
ing to religious subjects. There are sev- 
eral brief essays on well-known characters 
—Jefferson, John Hancock, Victor Hugo, 
and long and short articles on every sub- 
ject imaginable, but Dr. Marvin writes 
freely and fearlessly, and though there 
will be mary who will not agree with 
him, he will always appeal to thinkers. 
He expresses himself clearly and con- 
cisely, and while he may arouse opposi- 
tion, he will always stimulate thought. 


M. M. Hoopes. 


The Romance of the Men of Devont 


In thinking of Devonshire, England, 
one remembers it as almost, if not quite, 
the most beautiful piece of country in the 
world, and, added to this is one of the 


*A Free Lance. By F. R. Marvin. Sherman, 
French & Co. 

+Tue RoMANCE oF THE MEN oF Devon. By 
Francis Gribble. Little, Brown & Co. 
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most interesting historically, either as the 
birthplace or abiding place of some of 
England’s best-known men. In the pref- 
ace Mr. Gribble says: 

“A larger group of Devonians attained 
eminence in the Elizabethan age than at 
any other period of history; but at no 
epoch of which adequate records have 
been preserved do we find eminent De- 
vonian names lacking.” 

Devonshire is associated with ancient 
as well as modern notables, and, going 
back to the grandson of “the pious 
Eneas’”—one Brutus—we read in Geof- 
frey of Monmouth that he landed “on the 
coast of Totness.” 

Many of England’s famous litterateurs 
were Devonians—the Coleridges, Praed, 
the Proudes, R. D. Blackmore, Charles 
Kingsley, and, in our own time, Mr. W. 
E.. Norris and Mr. Eden Phillpots. Keats 
and Shelly both lived in Devon for a 
short time. - A few of the other many 
names associated with Devon are Drake, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
James Northcote, etc. 

The book is well written and delightfully 
humorous. It does not pretend to be a 
biography, but merely a brief sketch of 
some of Devon’s celebrated characters. 


M. M. Hoopes. 


The Grandeur that was Rome* 


Poe’s_ rhetorical, epigrammatic lines 
furnish the text for two notable, valuable 
books by J. C. Stobart, late of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. As in the earlier 
volume, The Glory that Was Greece, the 
author showed what the western world 
and civilization owe to Greece; so in the 
present work, the reader is led to see that 
Rome’s contribution to western civiliza- 
tion is the idea of law, order, organized 
government. But it was not the western 
world only, the eastern world to some 
extent—as far as India—shared in the far- 
reaching influences of the Greek genius. 
In the wage of Alexander’s conquests 
there followed the knowledge of the Greek 
language, literature, philosophy, art. 
Roman arms led to Roman dominion, and 
in the fulness of time the founding of 
Christianity, but the greatest factors in 





*TuHEe GRANDEUR THAT WAS Rome. By J. C. 
Stobart. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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the spread of the Christian religion were 
the Greek tongue and Greek philosophy. 

In working out his theme, the author 
enforces upon us the contrast between the 
two peoples, Greek and Roman. The 
Greek was intellectual; culture answered 
to the very need of his being. The Roman 
had no such yearnings. He had no imag- 
ination, his religion was formal and life- 
less. He was hard, stern, stolid and severe. 
Material interests filled the world of his 
mind. 

As the spoils of war flowed in from the 
provinces conquered by Rome, it became 
fashionable to cultivate art and literature. 
Rome, the captor of Greece, was, accord- 
ing to a famous couplet, herself taken 
captive by the art and literature of Greece, 
and boldly borrowed from them. Catul- 
lus and Lucretius, the most original of 
Roman poets, still owed much to the Alex- 
andrian Greeks. Greek rhetoricians and 
schoolmasters taught at Rome, and Roman 
youths finished their education at Grecian 
universities. Cicero and Augustus were 


among them. As years passed on and the 
originals of Greek sculptures were no 


longer to be had, Greek artists furnished 
copies with modifications more or less 
according to Roman taste. Roman arches 
and temples were covered with tasteless 
and meaningless ornament, utterly at vari- 
ance from the Greek spirit of repose and 
simplicity. In works of public utility, 
however, Rome was supreme. She built 
bridges, roads, walls and ramparts which 
to-day are yet a marvel. 
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Our author has to do mainly with the 
“Grandeur” that was Rome; so with but 
a brief account of her earlier history, 
enough to make the sequence plain, he 
concerns himself mostly with the reign of 
Augustus. We are to disabuse ourselves 
of the opinion for which Shakespeare is 
partly responsible, that Julius Caesar was 
“foremost man of all this world.” Our 
author goes counter to this idea, handed 
down from the earliest historians and 
boldly and bravely declares that when we 
consider that Augustus placed the Roman 
Empire upon such a sure and stable basis, 
bringing order out of the seething, chaotic 
conditions that faced him upon the death 
of Julius, his predecessor, we shall esteem 
him—Augustus—as “the greatest states- 
man in the history of the world.” 

With a rapid survey of the centuries 
succeeding, the author brings his work to 
a close at the fall of Rome, 476 A. D. 
And yet in theory, Rome continued to rule 
the world. “In one way or another she 
has governed the world for twenty cen- 
turies.” Again, “her two great legacies, 
the Roman law and the Roman Church 
ruled it as completely as ever the legions 
had done.” 

The last two chapters are indeed a val- 
uable compendium or resumé of the whole 
history of Rome—her law, philosophy and 
religion. The former volume and this are 
two of the handsomest volumes that have 
been issued from the press in a long while. 
Paper, illustrations, binding, leave nothing 
to be desired. Mary LLtoyp. 





John of Gerisau 
By John Oxenham 


Author of Barbe of the Grand Bayou, Hearts in Exile 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECE DING CHAPTERS. 
Gilbert Leigh, an Englishman studying in Germany, treads on a boorhound’s tail, and as a result 


fights a duel with the dog’s master, John, son of the Grand Duke of Gerisau. 


The two become great 


friends, and Gerisau accepts counsel of the Englishman in his political dilemma, which involves the 


Grand Duchy, the obstinate Grand Duke, his father, and Prussia. 


With Prince John, Gilbert goes to 


Gerisau, where he meets John’s people and General Von Gilsa, whose daughter Christa is a most at- 


tractive girl. 


In Gerisau, John and Gilbert take part in the capture of a white horse that John wants 


for a charger, and Gilbert is wounded. Upon his recovery they go to England, where Gerisau falls in 
love with a beautiful English girl, who is about to start for Leipsic to study singing. All together they 
return to the Continent, and in a short time the war begins, and in the first battle Gerisau is wounded. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
How for Some the Curtain Fell Forever 


O ONE interfered with me—except the 
N wounded men on whom I trod, who cursed 

me, feebly or otherwise according to their 

case, as they had every right to do—and 
I came at last to a swath of dead horses and an 
overturned gun, and there, in the middle of all 
the ghastly mess, I found my friend. Boris lay 
alongside him licking his face with hopeful 
energy, and jumped up with a satisfied bark 
at sight of me, as much as to say, “Now we're 
all right,” and then stood over against us with 
his head on one side and doubtfully wagging 
tail, and much concern in his eye. 

Gerisau’s horse had been ripped open by a 
sword bayonet, and he lay half underneath the 
horrid mess smothered with blood. His face 
was livid under the tan, and he lay quite still. 
Whether he was dead or not I could not tell. 
I tried to drag him out from below the horse, 
but his leg was caught and I could not manage 
it. I laid hold of the horse and tried to slew 
it round. The poor beast groaned weirdly and 
the blood gushed out of it again. I picked up 
a rifle and ran the barrel under the horse’s 
body alongside Gerisau’s leg, and so levered 
the weight up and managed to pull the limp 
leg out. I opened his mouth and poured some 
brandy down his throat from my flask. He 
coughed and opened his eyes and groaned, and 
I breathed a fervent “Thank God!” and prop- 
ped his head up against two blue bodies that lay 
one on top of the other, and Boris came for- 
ward and licked the blood off his face again. 

While I was still doing the little I could for 
him the’ Prussian bugles rang out to cease 
firing, and I learned afterwards that a mes- 
senger had come hurriedly from the guns to 
Von Gilsa, saying that the Grand Duke was 
wounded, and the General was to exercise his 
own judgment as to what was to be done. 

Von Gilsa instantly galloped through the 
smoke towards the Prussian line, tying his 
handkerchief to his sword point as he went, 
and so put an end to the slaughter. 

The Prussian commander rode out to meet 
him. 

“Hot work,” said the Prussian. “Why the 
devil was it necessary to fight? You never 
had the ghost of a chance, Von Gilsa.” 

This time it was Von Gilsa who shrugged 
the responsibility off his shoulders. 


“We are soldiers also, General,” he said, 
“and we obey orders even when they run 
counter to our own views.” 

“You did all that could be done and a great 
deal more than was good for us. That cavalry 
charge was splendid, but utterly useless. Did 
you order it, General?” 

“T did not order it, but I approved it. I 
should have done just the same under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Yes,” nodded the Prussian, “I suppose we 
all would. Where is your old foo—I mean 
your Grand Duke?” 

“He is wounded, I am told, up on the hill 
with the guns.” 

“He is an old fool. Excuse me saying so, 
but——” and he waved his hand towards the 
battlefield, as much as to say, “There’s the 
proof of it.” 

“And the young one?” asked the Prussian. 

“He headed the cavalry charge.” 

“Was that him? Pity! I’m afraid he’s 
dead. We'll go and look him up in a minute. 
I had better see the old man first.” 

They climbed the hill but found that the 
Grand Duke had already left the field. A splin- 
ter of shell had torn open his head, and after 
having it bound up he despatched the messen- 
ger to Von Gilsa, and had set off slowly for 
Reisenau with his two aides. 

Then the two Generals came along the plain 
to seek Gerisau. I saw them and waved to 
Von Gilsa, and they dismounted some dis- 
tance off and came picking their way through 
the dead and wounded. 

“Is he dead, Gil?” said Von Gilsa hurriedly, 
stooping over Gerisau. 

“No, he is not dead, but not far from it.” 

“Who is this?’ asked the Prussian. 

“An English gentleman, a friend of the 
prince’s,” 

“D—— all Englishmen,” said the other fer- 
vently. 

“Not all,” said Von Gilsa. 
very good friend of ours.” 

“Then we will except Mr. Leigh. When 
did you join the Red Cross Brigade, Herr 
Leigh?” he said, looking at my badge. 

I had not noticed it before. I stared at 
it stupidly. 

“I don’t know how that got there,” I said. 
“TI was up the hill there and saw Jack go down, 
and I came to look for him.” 

“Through the fire?” asked the Prussian. 


“Mr. Leigh is a 
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“I don’t know,” I said again. “I just came 
straight to him. His horse was on that leg, 
I’m afraid it’s broken, and he seems to have 
a bullet through the shoulder.” 

“It’s a wonder there’s any of him left to 
pick up,” said the Prussian. “By the way, 
there’s another of your people over there.” 

“Who is it?” asked Von Gilsa. 

The Prussian said a word to him which I 
did not catch, and they both strode off up the 
plain. 

Von Gilsa came back presently. 

“It is Lieutenant Ludwig,” he said grimly. 
“He was killed by the first shot from our 
guns.” 

He said nothing more. But to this day the 
men of Gerisau will tell you it was Ludwig 
who fired the gun that opened the fight, and 
that he aimed at the Grand Duke with a view 
to making, as they would say in Berlin, a 
definite clearance in his own favor. 

But he was dead, shattered to pieces by the 
shot that came back in reply to his own, and 
my heart was sore for poor little Princess 
Lottchen and her keen-faced mother, all whose 
hopes in life died with him. 

The men on both sides were busily tending 
the wounded without reference to party. It did 
one good to see the enemies of a few minutes 
ago carefully binding up the wounds they had 
themselves inflicted. But they were all of one 
race and the divisions between them were not 
of their own making. Under direction of the 
officers of both sides the work of sorting the 
dead from the wounded, and of making the lat- 
ter as easy as circumstances permitted was 
proceeding apace. 

“What will be done with them all?” I asked, 
looking round at the long lines of broken 
men. 

“We shall take them to the town and tend 
them there. The rest will be billetted on us. 
I have sent for all the carts and carriages that 
can be found. I will send John to my house by 
the first that arrives. Pity they fired the stables, 
they would have made a capital hospital. I 
wish you would ride into the town and pre- 
pare them there for what’s coming, Gil. See 
the Burgomaster, Herr Schermfeldt, explain 
matters to him, and say there will be one 
thousand to one thousand five hundred 
wounded, and close on thirty thousand Prus- 
sians to provide for somehow. Heaven knows 
how we're going to do it and where we're 
going to put them all. Tomorrow we will dis- 
band most of our men for the time being. 
That will relieve the pressure. They won't 
stop long, that’s one comfort. Alvenhofen 
tells me his instructions are to join Prince 
Frederick Charles as soon as he had disposed 
of us and one other lot of malcontents, and his 
idea is that they are going slap into Bohemia 
as fast as they can pelt. Where is your horse?” 

“T left him up the hill yonder.” 

“T’ll see to him. Take mine. 
plenty to be had.” 

“You will see to Jack?” I said. 

“At once. He’s badly broken, but so far 
as I can see nothing that won’t mend again.” 

I mounted the General’s horse and picked 
my way carefully across the plain, where the 
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men were hurrying down to the river in 
squads, to drink themselves, and to refill their 
water bottles for the wounded. 

It was just noon when I turned into the 
road by the river. The clear blue sky was alive 
with the carolling of the larks, but the plain 
below was strewn thick with the bodies of 
those who had listened to their singing a short 
hour before. It was with a heart swelling with 
very many emotions that I shook up my horse 
and sped away towards Halberstadt. 

It was the first battlefield I had ever been 
on, but it was not to be the last. 

The road was dotted with stragglers making 
their way home, some wounded and limping 
along with the help of their sounder comrades, 
but mostly whole as to body and broken only 
as to spirits at their defeat. 

Many of them recognized me as a friend of 
Gerisau and Von Gilsa, and more than one 
shouted for news of them. A still more fre- 
quent question was as to the numbers of the 
Prussians. To these last I shouted in reply 
“Quite two to one, and, counting their needle- 
guns, six to one,” at which they shouted aloud. 

A long stream of carts and vehicles of all 
kinds, going out for the wounded, met me as 
I neared the town. I went direct to the house 
of Burgomaster Schermfeldt and my news 
made him very heartily sick. 

“Herr—gott!” he exclaimed, “thirty thousand 
besides our own! ‘That will need some seeing 
to. I must be off at once, Mein Herr. Why, 
in the name of Heaven, did we fight!” 

But I left him to find his own answer and 
rode on to relieve the anxiety which I knew 
Madame Von Gilsa and Christa must be in. 

I glanced direfully at the Ludwig Schloss as 
I passed the end of the street in which its 
gloomy gates stood. There would be a heart- 
breaking visit for some one to pay there short- 
ly. I fervently hoped it might not fall to my 
lot, but I had a foreboding that it would be 
so. 

Madame and Christa were at the gate with 
anxious white faces. 

“The Master is untouched,” I said, and 
Madam’s face relaxed at once. “Gerisau is 
badly hurt, but the Master says he will get over 
it. They are bringing him here. Ludwig is 
dead i 

They both held up their hands in dismay, and 
dropped them in pity at thought of his mother 
and Lottchen—“the Grand Duke is wounded 
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“We saw him pass with his head bound up,” 
said Madame. “He is a broken man.” 

“T have just been telling Herr Schermfeldt 
to provide for thirty thousand Prussians be- 
sides our own men and fifteen hundred 
wounded.” 

“We shall have our hands full,” said Madame 
composedly, now that her own great anxiety 
was relieved. “But,” she said, her face shadow- 
ing again, “who is to tell this terrible news 
to Princess Charlotte and Lottchen? It will 
break their hearts. Christa, dear, I think you 
must go to Lottchen and tell her.” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Christa, whitening again 
at thought of the errand. 
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“Lottchen will take it better from you than 
from any one else. She will stand it better 
than her mother. I hope you may not see 
Princess Charlotte. Will you go with her, 
Gil?’ 

“Of course,” I said, “and the sooner we go 
the better.” 

Christa was horribly shaken at our mission, 
and now and again she gave a conclusive sob 
as we walked through the streets, where the 
earliest stragglers from the field had not yet 
put in an appearance, though the news had 
got abroad and was being eagerly discussed. 

We reached the big gates and old Otto 
opened them to us as usual. 

“Ah, jé, Countess Christa and Herr!” he 
said. “It is good to see you”’—and then, as 
his old eyes fell on Christa’s troubled face— 
“is there trouble, Countess Christa?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“We want to see Princess Lottchen at once, 
Otto,” I said. 

“Ah, jé, the poor little Lottchen! Well, she 
is not gone out,” and we went up the steps to 
the big entrance door. 

“Ts the Princess Lottchen alone?” I asked 
of the big footman. 

“Ja, mein Herr, I think so.” 

“We wish to see her at once and alone.” 

“Ja, mein Herr.” 

He led us down the hall, and stopped before 
the door out of which Ludwig had come so 
gaily that first time I was in the house. He 
knocked softly, with bent head, and entered, 
and in a moment held the door wide and 
bowed to us to go in. 

Princess Lottchen was on her couch by the 
window as usual. Her face brightened for a 
second with the announcement of our coming, 
and then at sight of Christa’s woeful face 
she went deadly white. 

Christa flew to her side and caught her hand, 
and fell on her knees, weeping bitterly and 
utterly unable to speak. 

“Who is it?” said Lottchen faintly, looking at 
me. “Tell me quickly, Mr. Leigh.” 

“Your brother,” I said. “He is dead.” 

“Oh, my mother!” she moaned, “poor, poor 
mother!” 

The door by which we had entered opened 
hastily and Princess Charlotte herself came in, 
her face white and eager, her eyes full of de- 
fiant apprehension. 

“What is it?” she cried. 

But neither of the girls could speak, and it 
fell to me once more. 

“Highness,” I said, with bowed head, for I 
feared to look on her grief—“Your son 

“Wounded?” she cried, in a thin hard voice 
that was almost a scream. 

“Dead.” 

“Dead . . .—dead? How dead?” she 
screamed, and threw up her arms with a wild 
hysterical gesture. 

“He was shot at his guns and died like a 
brave man,” I said. 

“By a Gerisau bullet,” she cried. 
to the hand that sped it! 
forever and ever——” 

“Mother! Mother!” cried Lottchen implor- 


“Oh, woe 
Woe to his house 
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ingly, while Christa buried her head in her 
friend’s lap and sobbed conclusively. 

“And Gerisau?”’ suddenly asked Princess 
Charlotte in a hoarse voice. 

“He is sorely wounded, but not dead. The 
Grand Duke is wounded also——” 

“Mine is taken, and hers is left to her,” she 
cried, and flung up a defiant fist towards 
heaven, ... “a heap of crippled bones! .. 
Oh, may God’s curse——” 

“Mother!” shrieked Lottchen, and the poor 
heap of crippled bones made an effort to rise 
that was agonizing to look upon. 

And then, as though at touch of a cold hand, 
one side of Princess Charlotte’s thin strenuous 
face warped and twisted upwards, and froze 
into a hideous grin, and her right side seemed 
suddenly to give way, and she fell with a moan 
that was very pitiful to hear. For a moment 
she lay there, feebly beating the floor with her 
left hand and laughing up at me out of that 
terrible face, but her eyes were full of impo- 
tent anger and her heart I fear was full of 
cursings. 

I ran to raise her, and Christa sprang up and 
began to unloose her dress with trembling fin- 
gers. But this was no faint. That blessed 
relief was not vouchsafed to her. Between us 
we carried her to a couch against the wall, and 
I went to the door to summon.help. The big 
footman stepped back hastily as I opened it. 

“Call Her Highness’s maids,’ I said—‘‘she 
has fainted; and send at once for a doctor.” 

Princess Lottchen had hidden her face in her 
arms and was sobbing bitterly. 

“Lottchen, dear,: dear Jottchen!” cried 
— with her arms around the poor wasted 
Ody. 

Lottchen lifted her thin right arm sufficient 
for Christa to slip her head underneath it and 
lay her wet cheek alongside her own, and the 
mingling of their sorrow seemed to bring her 
some relief. And I heard the stricken girl 
murmur over and over again, as though she 
found comfort in them, the old, old words: 

“Geplagt, geplagt, und von Gott geschlagen und 
gemartert.” (Stricken, stricken, smitten of God 
and afflicted.) 

And surely, I thought, no more appropriate 
heart-cry ever was uttered. 

We waited till Lottchen recovered herself 
somewhat. She had high sources to draw 
from, and I marvelled at the strange, sweet 
calm on her face when at last she raised it. 
My own dear girl’s face was still working 
tremulously at recollection of that terrible 
scene, but Princess Lottchen’s was very still 
and sad, the face of a saint to whom the long 
martyrdom of life had taught the infinite pa- 
tience. 

She had found higher consolation than any 
we could offer her, and yet she clung to her 
friend and begged her so pathetically to wait 
with her that Christa did not hesitate for a 
moment. I promised to come back for her 
later on, and kissing the frail white hand I 
passed out into the hall to find my way to 
the street. 

But the big footman intercepted me. “The 
Count Kolwrath would speak with Herr Leigh 
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for a moment if he would be pleased to follow 
me.” 

I nodded, and he led the way to a room at 
the far end of the hall. Count Kolwrath rose 
from a table covered with papers as we entered, 
and greeted me. I had met him many times 
since I had come to be so much at home in 
Halberstadt, but our acquaintance had not 
passed beyond the stages of polite formality. 
Probably Gerisau’s estimate of him prejudiced 
him in my mind. Count Kolwrath had given 
me no personal reason for disliking him, yet 
I could not bring myself to regard him with 
anything but disfavor. 

“This is very terrible news, Mr. Leigh,” he 
said. 

“Yes, it is very terrible, but it is the chance 
of war, and the war was none of our seeking, 
Count.” 

“Prince John is wounded, I hear. 
he asked. 

“Badly enough, but it is hoped not fatally.” 

“And the Grand Duke?” 

“Wounded, but I do not know to what e» 
tent.” 

“And General Von Gilsa?” 

“Untouched.” 

“For which we may be thankful,” he said, 
hypocritically enough, for he hated Von Gilsa. 

“And how will matters stand now between us 
and Berlin?” he asked. 

“T have no idea, Count. So far we have had 
enough to think about with our bodily wounds.” 

“It is a terrible pity,” he said musingly, and 
referring no doubt to Ludwig’s death. 

“How is Princess Charlotte?” 

“The doctors are with her, but there is no 
doubt it is a stroke. Her heart is broken.” 

I never credited the Princess with very 
much heart, a fiery ambition took its place, but 
the blow I knew must be very terrible to her, 
and I said nothing. 

“Now I have much to do,” I said. “There 
will be thirty thousand Prussians here shortly, 
and they are bringing Gerisau to General Von 
Gilsa’s, so by your leave, Count, I will get on.” 

“This is terrible, terrible news, Excellency,” 
said the old gatekeeper Otto, as I passed out, 
and his grief, at all events, was sincere. 

The streets were busy enough now with the 
multitudinous preparations for the feeding and 
lodging of the hungry horde that was coming. 
I met Burgomaster Schermfeldt hurrying along 
with a couple of attendants who carried note- 
books and pencils, but he had only time to 
wave his hand to me as he dived from one 
house to another, and I went back to the Von 
Gilsa’s. 

Madame was greatly troubled at news of the 
Princess’s seizure. 

“T knew she would take it hardly,” she said. 
“She has never given up hopes of seeing Lud- 
wig in the front place here, and now her last 
hope is gone. Yes, I can feel for her, though 
I had no sympathy with her hopes. Christa 
did quite right to stop. Poor little Lottchen, 
her life will be darker than ever.” 

Under the impulse of my recollection of the 
Princess’s calm, sad face as I saw it last, I said 


Badly?” 
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that she seemed to me to have higher props 
to her life than most people. 

“Yes, that is true,” said the Countess. 
“Lottchen is very spiritual, and very truly so. 
She has so little body, you see, that the other 
side of her has been forced to develop. One 
cannot look into her face without thinking how 
very near a saint she is. It is extraordinary 
how some children differ from their parents. 
Take Gerisau now, why there is not a bit of 
old John or Elizabeth in him, and a good thing 
for the State that it is so. I expect the old 
man will have to step down now, and they will 
put the young one in his place. Charlotte 
hoped her boy would have a chance, no doubt. 
But that is all past now. It must be very, very 
bitter for her, and for her loss I can’t but feel 
sorry, but perhaps it is all for the best.” 

Madame had sent a messenger to the Schloss 

begging the attendance of the Court surgeon, 
Dr. Thorn, as soon as he could be spared. He 
came while we were still waiting for the arrival 
of his patient, and in reply to Madame’s anx- 
ious inquiries as to the Grand Duke, he told 
us that a piece of shell had ripped open his 
head making a painful, but not ordinarily a 
dangerous wound. 
“But,” he said, “he is an old man, and he 
is in a state of great mental excitement, which 
does not make for a speedy cure. It is im- 
me to say yet what the consequences may 
e. 

I told them of my miraculous self-investure 
of the Geneva badge as the result of our talk 
that other night. 

“And you have no recollection of doing it?” 
smiled Dr. Thorn. 

“I knew absolutely nothing about it till the 
Prussian pointed it out, and asked me how it 
came there.” 

“I could tell you of many such things,” he 
said. “In the excitement of battle, especially 
one’s first battle, the mental balance is thrown 
off its center and the results are sometimes 
very extraordinary. I remember in the Italian 
campaign, at Magenta, a young Corsican had 
been lying with the rest under fire waiting the 
order to advance. When it came he sprang up 
and began throwing off his clothes. I believe 
he would have stripped naked if they hadn’t 
stopped him. As it was he went into the fight 
with nothing on but his trousers.” 

I told them also such incidents as I could of 
the fight, and especially of Gerisau’s charge, 
at which Madame’s eyes sparkled. 

“IT do hope the Berliners will take a proper 
view of matters,” she said. 

And so we talked to pass the time. Madame 
had made all the preparations she could think 
of for Gerisau’s comfort, and we waited his 
coming with impatience. 

But it was another hour before a light spring 
carriage came slowly along the path to the 
front door, where Madame and I and Dr. 
Thorn awaited it. Gerisau had come to him- 
self and all the agonies of his wounds. There 
were more of them than we had supposed, 
but he bore all the pain stoically, and even 
essayed a wan smile as we lifted him carefully 
out and carried him to his room. 
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Madame and I assisted Dr. Thorn to the best 
of our power. I do not think either of us was 
intended by nature for the surgical profession, 
but we stood it as well as we could and did our 
best. Thorn administered chloroform at once, 
and as my friend lay there on the table, I 
thought suddenly of that other morning when 
he lay stretched on the thwarts of the boat in 
far-away Devonshire, and foretold the possible 
ripping of his strong white limbs into red 
shreds and patches. 

“He would stand it all without a word I 
don’t doubt,” said the doctor in a whisper, as 
Jack dozed off, “but pain is weakening, and he 
is pulled down enough already.” 

The broken leg was soon set. The search for 
the bullet was a sanguinary episode which made 
the two unprofessionals feel limp and empty. 
It had entered at the front of the shoulder and 
lay under the shoulder-blade, and was horribly 
difficult to get at and get out. There were 
big beads of perspiration on Dr. Thorn’s brow 
before he had succeeded, and from the way he 
worked his fingers to straighten out the kinks 
as he laid down his instruments, I should say 
he was glad the job was over. 

We found also a bad rip with a bayonet 
along the left side, from which he had lost 
much blood, and another thrust in the right 
leg—all painful wounds, but, all being well, said 
Dr. Thorn, none which need cause any great 
anxiety. 

At last he was all bound together again, and 
lay a quiet mass of.bruises and wounds, and 
bandages, and Madame was left to watch and 
fan him, with Boris—who declined, with much 
display of teeth and bristles, to be ejected from 
the room—to superintend. Dr. Thorn hurried 
off to see to the bestowal and comfort, through 
tearing agonies, of the other wounded, and I 
went back to the Ludwig Schloss for Christa. 

The Iong string of carts bearing the weary 
tale of the wounded was coming slowly through 
the streets, which were crowded now with 
our beaten men. The army as a broken whole 
had not yet arrived, but thousands had strag- 
gled off as soon as they saw the day was lost. 

Christa and Lottchen were talking quietly 
when I was shown into the room, and the 
Princess’s face was infinitely sad, but quite 
composed. 

“Have they brought John home yet, Mr. 
Leigh?” she asked. 

“Yes, and Dr. Thorn has cut him to pieces 
and bound him together again, and Madame 
Von Gilsa and Boris are watching by him till 
he comes round. The Doctor put him under 
chloroform.” 

“And father, Gil, has he come in yet?” asked 
Christa. 

“Not yet. 
expect.” 

“Are we prisoners of war or what?” she 
asked. 

“No, I think we’re just on parole. The Prus- 
sians, I believe, offered that before the fighting 
began, so gs to avoid it if possible.” 

“And the Grand Duke refused it?” said Lott- 
chen. 

“And the Grand Duke refused it.” 


He will come with the others, I 
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“The pity! The pity!” she sighed. 

“Yes, the pity!” I said. ‘Our latter state is 
worse than our first, I fear. Now, Christa, 
dear, your mother wants you at home.” 

“You will come tomorrow, Christa?’ asked 
Lottchen. 

“Yes, dear, I will come,” and the two girls 
clung to one another and found it very hard 
to part. It was sad to leave her to her utter 
desolation, but there was work to be done, and 
I wanted Christa safe at home before the 
streets got any more crowded. 

Gerisau had come to before we got back, 
and after taking a draught the doctor had left 
him had fallen quietly asleep again, which was 
all to the good. We left Christa in charge, 
and Madame Von Gilsa and I sallied out to 
render what assistance we could in the ar- 
rangements for the wounded. 

We came across Dr. Thorn at his wit’s end 
what to do with them all, for fifteen hundred 
mea were not easily accommodated. All the 
churches had been turned into hospitals, and 
the Town Hall, and the covered market-place, 
and all the unoccupied part of the barracks, and 
still more room was needed. I suggested the 
great Rittersaal at the Schloss. 

“T thought of that,” he said, “but scarcely 
liked to authorize them to use it. The Grand 
Duke as 

“My dear Doctor,” I said. “We are a con- 
quered people at present. If the Grand Duke 
has no more to complain of for to-day’s work 
than the use of his big hall for the healing of 
the wounds he has made, he will come very 
well out of it.” 

“Yes,” he said, nodding at me, “I suppose 
so. 

“The more we do now to atone for this 
morning’s work the better for all of us. Geri- 
sau—Prince John—I am quite sure would ap- 
prove.” 

“If you are satisfied of that, Herr Leigh, I 
will use it. It will relieve the pressure,’ and 
he forthwith diverted a portion of the endless 
stream of carts in the direction of the Schloss, 
and we went on there together, and had no 
little difficulty in making the officials under- 
stand that their word was no longer law in 
their own household, and that necessity and 
the Prussians ruled the roost. With consider- 
able foresight the doctor had sent mostly 
wounded Prussians up there, and if the ser- 
vants received them with no very good grace 
they had at all events the common sense to 
show no active opposition or ill-feeling. 

It was evening before I got back to the 
house. Madame had just come in from her 
charitable work in the town, and Christa gave 
a good report of Gerisau. The Master had 
not yet put in an appearance. 

It was nearly ten o’clock before we heard his 
horse’s hoofs on the gravel, and we all ran out 
to welcome him. 

The Prussian General, Von Alvenhofen, was 
with him, and they came in together. They had 
been hard at work until that moment seeing 
to their men, and a tremendous work it was. 
They were on the best of terms, and I saw 
at once from the Prussian’s greeting of Ma- 
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dame and Christa that they were all old friends. 
They were also ravenously hungry and thirsty, 
and we all sat down to the table at once, Von 
Alvenhofen greeting me genially as the Red 
Cross Knight and chaffing me quietly on the 
state of mind I must have been in as I came 
down the hill. 

“It did more credit to your heart than your 
head, Herr Leigh,” he said. “It is a marvel 
that you did not get fifty bullets into you.” 

“T walked in just at the open angle between 
your right and your center when the center 
advanced, but it was purely good fortune and 
no clever strategy on my part,” I said. 

“By the way, Max,” he said to General Von 
Gilsa, “you owe me one. I saved your life 
to-day. Don’t forget it when occasion offers.” 

“I’m much obliged to you,” said the Master, 
smiling. ‘How was it?” 

“I was on the look out for your white flag. 
I know that you knew it was a hopeless case, 
and that you’d put a stop to it as soon as you 
could. Pity the old man didn’t get side-tracked 
a bit sooner. It would have saved the young 
one and a good many hundreds of others. 1 
saw you come galloping out, but there was 
nothing to show your errand. You were in 
line of fire and ran considerable risk before 
I could stop my people. Half a regiment had 
got their guns on you when I rode out and 
shouted to them not to fire. Why didn’t you 
fix up your rag before you started out?” 

“Well, you see,” said the Master, with the 
pleasant smile all over his grizzled face, “I’m 
not used to white flags. It’s the first I ever 
hung out, and I was in a hurry to put a stop 
to it all. If Prince John and I had had our 
way it would never have started, but the Grand 
Duke would not listen to reason.” 

“And now he’s got to pay for it,” said the 
Prussian. 

“I suppose so. Who breaks, pays. 
the way of the world.” 

“Yes, for example once more, our young 
friend Ludwig. He was in a terrible hurry to 
get started—afraid I suppose lest the old man 
should change his mind. He fired that first 
gun and your first shot smashed him in pieces.” 

“For his mother’s and sister’s sake, espe- 
cially his sister’s, I’m sorry he was there at 
all,” said Von Gilsa. “Was it in the regular 
way of things or by special arrangement?” 

“He was detailed for special duty, but 
whether at his own request or not I couldn't 
say. His regiment is with Prince Fritz, in 
Silesia.” 

“Ah!” said the Master. 

“You will stop here with us, General?” asked 
Madame. 

“I would very much like to, dear Madame 
Von Gilsa,” he said, “but duty demands my 
occupying probably very much less comfortable 
quarters at the Schloss, so that your people 
may clearly understand that they are beaten. 
I must see the Grand Duke first thing in the 
morning. Have you heard if his wound is 
serious?” 

“Dr. Thorn says it is not in itself of much 
consequence, but at his age and in his pres- 
ent state of excitement it is impossible to say 
how he may go on.” 


That’s 
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“It’s a vast pity he wasn’t built with a grain 
or two of common sense in his composition,” 
said Von Alvenhofen. “He might have saved 
much trouble, and I might have been in Hesse 
where there’s another of the same kidney 
waiting to be whipped. By the way, Von Gilsa, 
if you'll be so good as to arrange transport 
I'll relieve you of our weight the day after 
tomorrow. I shall want your parole, of course, 
that none of you will serve against Prussia 
during the present trouble.” 

“We didn’t welcome your coming, but we'll 
certainly speed your parting to the very best 
of our ability,” said the Master. “You want 
to get to Hesse, you say? Your easiest way will 
be by Grau and Feuerstadt, then you can use 
the railway.” 

“Well, I’ll seek my quarters. This has been 
a busy day. Will you be so good as to tell 
your patient, Countess Christa, that I will come 
in to-morrow to congratulate him on his mag- 
nificent charge. It was plucky work, but 
utterly useless! Don’t tell him that. Herr 
Leigh—your servant! Madame—I salute you! 
I don’t think you need come, Von Gilsa, I'll 
find my way to a bed of some kind.” 

“T’ll see you there, of course,” said the Mas- 
ter, and they went out together. 


CHAPTER XIX 
How the Master and I Issued a Proclamation 


We were just sitting down to early breakfast 
next morning, Madame, Christa, and myself— 
the Master had been up with the sun, and off 
about his manifold duties—when a messenger 
from the Schloss came up the path at a gallop, 
and asked anxiously for General Von Gilsa. 

I went out to tell him to inquire at the camp, 
or of Burgomaster Schermfeldt, as there was no 
telling where he might have got to by this time. 

The man’s face seemed so fraught with news 
of some kind, that I was impelled to say: “Noth- 
ing wrong, I hope?” but he only shook his head, 
and wheeled his horse, and galloped off. 

Then I went up to see Gerisau, and found 
him in as much comfort as a man with a broken 
leg, and a big bullet hole, and several bad cuts 
in him, could reasonably expect to find himself. 

We chatted quietly about the fight, and I 
told him of his father’s wound and of Ludwig’s 
death, at which, on Lottchen’s account, he was 
much troubled. Then, Dr. Thorn came in with 
little time to spare, was satisfied with Jack’s 
condition, and told me not to talk to him too 
much. 

I followed him out of the room to ask after 
the Grand Duke. 

“I am on my way there now,” he said. “He 
was going on all right when I saw him last 
night, and I have been cutting and carving and 
probing ever since. It’s terrible work when 
you're short-handed. Just see, Herr Leigh, 
that nothing is allowed to excite him”’—jerking 
his head back towards Gerisau’s room—“quiet 
is the chief thing now. He’s going on all right, 
but any undue excitement would increase the 
fever, and might play the deuce with him.” 

Madame had gone out at once to visit the hos- 
pitals, and Christa wished to go round to see 
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Princess Lottchen as she had promised, so we 
went along together. 

The town was thronged, but orderly enough; 
though the usual atmosphere of cheerful pros- 
perity was wanting. The billetted Prussians 
lounged about at their ease, smoking and talk- 
ing, and fighting yesterday’s battle over again 
—one caught sight of a sad-faced woman here 
and there—and the ladies of the town hurried 
to and fro from one close-smelling nest of 
wounded to another. We looked in at the Dom- 
kirche as we passed, and found Madame Von 
Gilsa there and many other friends of Christa’s, 
and then we went on to the dark gates in the 
Ludwiger Strasse. 

Princess Lottchen was alone, and looked, in- 
deed, as though she had never moved since we 
left her the day before. In reply to our in- 
quiries after her mother, she only shook her 
head very sadly, and asked quietly after John 
and the Grand Duke, and presently she said: 

“They brought him home at midnight, and I 
begged them to bring him here that I might 
say good-bye to him. To-night they will take 
him away to the Schlosskirche. Christa, dear, 
will you come to me very often, for I shall be 
quite alone now? You will bring her to me, 
will you not, Mr. Leigh?” 

“Surely, Princess, just as often as you will. 
I wish I could transport you both to Devonshire 
with a wave of the hand.” 

“Dear Mary,” said Lottchen, “how I would 
like to see her again. She is Lady Barcadaile 
now, and very happy, Christa tells me.” 

“Yes, she is very happy, and always asking 
after you.” 

We stayed talking with her for some time, 
and promised to come in each day. As we 
crossed the hall Kolwrath was coming in. He 
bowed gravely, and passed on without speaking. 
Ludwig’s death was, I could understand, a 
crushing blow to all his hopes and plans, and 
I wondered whether he would remain here. 

We walked back almost in silence, the desola- 
tion of the Ludwig Schloss weighing heavily 
on our spirits. As we passed the Domkirche 
Madame Von Gilsa was just coming out, and 
we all went on together. She asked after Lott- 
chen and Princess Charlotte, and told us some 
of the things she had seen in the hospitals. 

“They are very patient and well-behaved, those 
Prussians,” she said, “and very grateful for 
everything that is done for them, more so, I 
think, than our own people. At all events, they 
show it more and express themselves better. 
They seem an unusually good class of men. 
What a terrible thing it is. Gil, aren’t you 
thankful you’re an Englishman?” 

“Always—most devoutly thankful,” I said. 

“My dear,” she said to Christa, “you will be 
spared the horror of being a soldier’s wife, and 
I am truly grateful for that.” 

“T am a soldier’s daughter,” said Christa 
stoutly. 

“It is very different,” said Madame. “It seems 
to me that the times are upon us when a Ger- 
man soldier’s wife will know no lasting peace 
till he is dead, or past service. It is a terrible 
state of things.” 

An orderly was sitting on his own horse and 
holding the Master’s by the bridle when he 


went up the patch. General Von Gilsa met us 
in the hall, and Madame exclaimed quickly: 

“Oh, Max, what is it?” for she read his face 
far more quickly than the rest of us. 

He closed the dining-room door softly be- 
hind us, and I saw now that his face was very 
grave and set. 

“Is the Grand Duke worse?” asked Madame 
again, quickly. 

“The Grand Duke is upstairs,” he said gravely. 

“Here?” cried Madame. 

_ “Yes—John XII. John XI died this morn- 
ing—by his own hand.” 

“Oh, . . . Max!” cried Madame, and both 
she and Christa fell to weeping silently, for 
trouble seemed to pile on trouble, and their 
tender hearts were bruised already with the 
many sorrows of their friends. 

“Thorn left him all right last night,” said the 
Master to me, “and told them not to disturb him. 
Von Alvenhofen requested an interview this 
morning, and when Jager went up he could not 
get into the Grand Duke’s room or get any 
answer from him. They had to break open 
the door at last, and they found him lying there 
with a revolver in his hand and a bullet through 
his head. Von Alvenhofen is much cut up, but 
he is thankful it happened before his interview 
and not after, or the Berliners might have im- 
puted undue harshness to him. From what he 
has told me since, I really am not sure that it 
is not for the best. They had quite decided in 
Berlin to put him down.- He has saved them 
the trouble.” 

“And set John in his place?” asked Madame 
quickly. 

“I presume so—on terms, probably.” 

“And the Grand Duchess?” asked Madame. 

“Tt will be a terrible blow to her. I have not 
seen her, and I rather dread meeting her. What 
about telling John, Gil?” 

“Dr. Thorn said he was to be kept absolutely 
quiet. Any excitement would have a bad ef- 
fect on him. He is very much pulled down, 
you know.” 

He nodded and began pacing the room, full 
of perplexity. 

“Come with me, Gil,” he said at last, and led 
the way to his own study. 

“IT want an announcement—a proclamation, 
out at once. Can we get one out of John?” 

“I don’t see that it is possible,” I said. 

His brow knitted again. 

“Such a word as I have in my mind would 
have the best possible effect in Berlin,” he said, 
“and we must think wholly of the future now. 
Suppose we draft it, can we get him to sign it?” 

“It would entail explanations.” 

“Then we must do it ourselves and take the 
responsibility. The matter is urgent, and very 
much may hang on it.” 

At his request I sat down at the table and 
got pen and ink, and between us we drafted the 
proclamation, in which John XII of Saxe-Alten- 
Gunsberg-Gerisau announced his accession, and 
delivered himself of his political creed. 

It was printed that night and posted next day 
in Halbertstadt and Grau and Feuerstadt and 
throughout all the composite state, but John 
knew nothing about it, nor of the death of his 
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father and his own accession, till many days 
afterwards. 

It was the first proclamation the Master and 
I had ever made all by ourselves, and we were 
rather proud of it. It went through a good many 
phases before the one in which it finally ap- 
peared, but we gradually boiled it down to this: 

“BY the Inscrutable Will of God I am called 
upon suddenly to assume the headship of the 
State. I do so full of regrets for late occur- 
rences, but full of hope for the future. I have 
a sure and firm belief in the mighty future 
awaiting a true union of the German Races. 
We are one in Speech and one in Thought. 
When we are one also in Purpose and Intention 
the hope of many hearts will be fulfilled, and 
the Great German Nation will once more take 
its rightful place in the World. 

“In this Faith, and in the Hope of thereby 
assisting in the mighty work, I accept the re- 
sponsibility thus suddenly imposed upon Me. 

“The rights and liberties of my People I shall 
protect and uphold as my House has ever done. 

“JouHn XII. Granp DUKE. 

“Given at Reisenau this twenty-seventh day of 
June, 1866.” 

“There,” said the Master, when we had finally 
settled it, “I don’t believe John could have done 
it any better himself.” 

“I’m sure he couldn’t,” I said, and when John 
came in time to read it, he acknowledged that 
we were right. 

Dr. Thorn, when he read that proclamation, 
came up in haste, expecting to find his patient 
in a high fever, and we had to take him into 
our confidence and it was not misplaced. 

What effect it may have had in easing matters 
at Berlin it is, of course, impossible to say, but 
certain it is that when the settling day came the 
terms were not nearly so onerous as they very 
well might have been. 5 

For, after what had happened, Gerisau might 
well have been wiped completely out of the map, 
as happened to more than one of its fellow 
states. 

But all that came later, and in the meantime 
John XII, knowing nothing of his high estate, 
lay on his bed motionless and uncomplaining, 
and again tossing restlessly with recurrent 
touches of fever, tended watchfully by Christa 
and her mother and Boris, and murmuring, 
whenever he was off his head, of Merle and 
Leipsic, in a way that caused his nurses much 
wonder. For as yet they had heard no mention 
of Merle’s name, except incidentally as the 
friend of my sister Mary, and now from Jack 
himself. 

Merle was much on my mind, and I was 
greatly exercised as to what was best to be done. 
She had a right to be told of Jack’s condition. 
But on the other hand I did not see what she 
could do for him more than we were doing, 
and under all the circumstances of the case I 
did not quite see how she could come to Hal- 
bertstadt. 

So I held my peace, as is the safest plan when 
in doubt what to do, and waited developments. 

Christa, indeed, asked me, as was only natural, 
who it was that John was talking about, but 
when I told her it was John’s secret, like a 
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sensible girl she asked no more, though I have 
no doubt she wondered much. 

Princess Elizabeth, the Grand Duchess, kept 
herself rigorously secluded in her own apart- 
ments, and we got little news of her. She 
never sent formallv to inquire after John. We 
supposed she heard through or from the Mas- 
ter, who was at the Schloss from morning till 
night, administering the affairs of the State. 

The Prussians had departed the day but one 
after the fight, the Grand Duke and Ludwig, 
his nephew, were buried with due ceremony 
beneath the Schlosskirche, and Halbertstadt was 
once more itself, save for the empty places in 
the families, and the wounded still left in our 
care. 

News of our troubles had reached the Duchess 
of Malplaquet, and she traveled from the South 
of France to offer us such advice and consola- 
tion as was in her. She brought with her the 
astounding news of the terrible week in Bo- 
hemia, and the crowning disaster at Sadowa. 

“The star of Hohenzollern is in the ascend- 
ant,” she said, “and now they will go right 
to the end. I am very, very sorry for Franz 
Josef. I saw him when I was in Vienna two 
months ago, and he was looking weary of life 
then. He must be heartily sick of it by this 
time. That man Bismarck is a devil. I believe 
I have expressed that opinion before, now I am 
certain of it. He will make his master the 
greatest man on earth, or bring him into the 
dust. At present he looks like succeeding. May- 
be he will try to crack a nut that is too hard 
for him one of these days,” she said, nodding 
her head knowingly, “and then he will break 
his teeth. And Moltke is another. Quiet as a 
lamb to look at and speak to, but set him to 
the combinations for a campaign or a battle, 
and he is a merciless old devil. And yet I’m 
told they are both decent quiet men in their 
own families, and read their prayer-books every 
day. Life gets more wonderful the longer one 
lives, but one loses the capacity for surprise. 
Nothing is too strange to happen nowadays.” 

She was stopping at the Schloss, but came 
over every day to see John, which, for very 
obvious reasons, we could not permit her to do. 

“I believe you’ve made away with him, Von 
Gilsa,” she said one evening, “and are meditat- 
ing a coup d’etat on your own account.” 

“Why,” said the Master, doing his best to 
assume a look of guilty confusion, “however 
did you discover it, Duchess? Here have I 
been laboring to cover my tracks and you un- 
earth them at a glance.” 

The old lady laughed a noiseless laugh, and 
said, “No one can ever mistake your tracks, Von 
Gilsa. I would sooner trust myself and every- 
thing I have in your hands than in anybody 
else’s in Europe. The only fault I have to find 
with you is that you approve of Bismarck.” 

“He is a man of great ideas,” said the Mas- 
ter, “and everything must give wav to them.” 

“And everybody. He is brutal.” 

“Men with great ideas don’t waste time on 
the cultivation of suave and pleasant man- 
ners——” 

“More’s the pity,” said the old lady. “It’s 
just as easy to do an unpleasant thing in a nice 
way as to do it in an unpleasant way.” 
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“Men who have cultivated the art of doing 
nasty things in a nice way are not great men,” 
said the Master sturdily. “I am talking of 
really great men.” 

“Like Bismarck?” 

“Yes—like Bismarck—like 
Luther 2 

“Save us!” said the old lady. 

“Men who were sent for a purpose, and gave 
themselves body and soul to the accomplishment 
of that purpose.” 

“Jesus Christ,” suggested the old lady, keen 
to make a point, and upset his line of reasoning. 

“No,” said the master, with a reverent soften- 
ing of the voice which touched me deeply as 
coming from a man who kept his higher feelings 
very much to himself, “we are speaking of men, 
and besides you don’t argue straight. Jesus 
Christ was the typical Christian gentleman, but 
even in Him at times the suaviter gave place 
to the fortiter. You strengthen my argument.” 

“Von Gilsa,” she said softly, “you are a dear, 
good soul. I am almost persuaded to accept 
Bismarck for your sake.” 

“That is very good of Your Grace,” he said, 
smiling, “but I don’t suppose Herr Bismarck will 
be greatly affected either way.” 

“Don’t be too sure. The Hohenzollern and 
I are very old friends, but I can’t stand Au- 
gusta, she’s an old cat.” 

“Your Grace seems to have a most distin- 
guished circle of old cats among your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Yes, it’s true. We all purr away together 
when we meet, but our claws are going in and 
out under the fur all the time. You see we 
know one another so much better than you know 
us. 

“IT wonder if you ever call me an old cat,” 
said Madame, laughing. 

“No, dear, you are Von Gilsa’s good angel, 
and have helped to make him what he is.” 

“You can speak the truth very nicely when 
you try, Duchess,” said the Master. 

“Dear man, I always speak the truth except 
just now and then, when it serves my purpose 
to tell a lie. There is nothing so absolutely un- 
pleasant to most people as the naked truth.” 

“How did you find the Grand Duchess?” asked 
Madame. 

“She has become a block of ice. Elizabeth 
never was a genial soul, but now she freezes 
even me. I saw her this morning, but I could 
hardly get a word out of her. They are a 
queer pair, she and that poor Charlotte. It 
would have been a very strange thing if John 
and his father had both been taken, and Ludwig 
had come in after all. How Charlotte would 
have crowed! It has been her great sustaining 
hope in life, and now it is all gone and she is 
left without a hope and only half alive. Yet, it 
is very terrible. And little Lottchen gives me a 
pain at the heart, she hears all the trouble so 
bravely, and she has deserved so much better. 
Ach, sirs, it’s a strange world!” 


Cromwell—like 





CHAPTER XX 
How Merle Came to Help 


Gerisau’s progress was not satisfactory, and 
the special wrinkle on Dr. Thorn’s big forehead, 
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which represented the most illustrious of his 
many new patients, deepened with each visit he 
paid us. 

The broken leg joined all right, but the weath- 
er had gone intensely hot, and the other wounds 
were painful and troublesome, and gave the suf- 
ferer no peace, and the bandages were all awry 
with his restless tossing each time the doctor 
came. We did everything in our power, and 
wore ourselves thin in his service, but his heart 
craved more than we could give it, and pointed 
ever to its polestar, no matter how his brain 
wandered. 

“What is it he wants, then?” asked Dr. Thorn, 
almost beside himself; “and who is it he calls 
for all the time? For Heaven’s sake, Herr 
Leigh, if you know and can supply it, or him, 
or—her,” he said, looking at me keenly, “let him 
have his wish, for nothing else will quiet him. 
His body I can tackle, but his mind or his heart 
is beyond me.” 

The fever ran so high, to the tune of that 
ceaseless hungry cry for “Merle! Merle! Merle!” 
that our hearts sank to the ground, and in a 
panic lest he should follow them and leave us, 
I took Madame Von Gilsa and Christa into our 
confidence, and told them fully of Jack’s rela- 
tions with Merle. 

Christa said instantly: “You must go for her 
at once, Gil. Why did you not tell us before? 
It is her right and his that she should be here.” 

Madame, with a more experienced eye to fu- 
ture difficulties, looked somewhat doubtful. At 
each repetition of the eager whisper from the 
bed, Boris raised his head and looked first at 
Jack and then, with much concern, at us and 
said: “Can’t you see he’s wanting something? 
Why, in the name of common sense, can’t you 
get it for him?”—and then, when we did noth- 
ing, lay down again with a snuffle of inexpress- 
ible disgust. 

I told them what Dr. Thorn had said, and 
Madame yielded at once. 

“You had better fetch her, Gil. 
the chief consideration. 
small in comparison.” 

We discussed the matter with the Master as 
soon as he came in, and he, too, looked grave 
at the possible outcome. 

“Everything is shaping so well,” he said, “it 
will be a very great pity if he takes any step 
to mar it.” 

“You may make up your mind, General,” I 
said, “that Jack will marry Merle just as soon 
as he can.” 

At which he shrugged his shoulders. 
his affair,” he said. “You had better go for 
the young lady, Gil. Our present business is to 
keep him alive, and the future must take care 
of itself,” and so I started that night for Leipsic. 

Merle was greatly surprised to see me. She 
had the inclination I think, at the first moment, 
to reproach me for my share in keeping Gerisau’s 
true position from her, but the news I brought 
and the object of my journey at once filled all 
her thoughts. 

“Is he dangerously ill, Gil?” she asked. 

“Yes, dear, he is dangerously ill, but not past 
hope. The great thing he needs is rest, and 
for many days he has been unable to get any. 
He calls for you incessantly, and we have 
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thought it possible your coming might quiet 
him,” and she went at once and packed her bag. 

I had had no difficulty in getting into the 
town, and there was none in getting out again. 
The Prussians were in quiet formal occupation, 
but their presence did not seem to weigh very 
heavily on the inhabitants, except inasmuch as 
the general dislocation of business filled the 
streets with workless men, and long faces 
abounded. Discomforts were no doubt plenti- 
ful, but of actual hardships there were not many, 
and of dangers at that time none at all. But 
the atmosphere, between the heat and the dust, 
was stifling and enervating, and I was heartily 
glad to get away. 

We did not talk much on our homeward jour- 
ney. I told Merle so much as I might of Jack’s 
doings in battle, but she was very silent, and I 
knew that her thoughts were away by the sick 
man’s bed, and that she was anxious only to be 
there. 

Madame and Christa stood on the steps as we 
drove up, and they both kissed her so very 
warm a welcome that she could not but feel at 
home at once, and I could see that her beauty 
made a very deep impression on them. 

“Any friend of our dear Mary Leigh is very 
welcome here,” said Madame. “I am sorry, my 
dear, you have not come at a more cheerful 
time, but we will hope the end will be better 
than the beginning. Now, Christa, when you 
and Gil are quite sure nothing terrible has hap- 
pened to either of you since you parted, take 
Merle to her room, and I will have tea ready 
by the time you are down, and then Gil will 
take Merle in to John. He-is no worse, dear, 
but very restless. I hope your coming will give 
him peace.” 

When I opened the door of Jack’s room, with 
Merle close behind me, the first sound that 
greeted her ears was her own name, in the 
hoarse whisper which was all the voice the sick 
man had left to him: “Merle! Merle! Merle!” 
And Boris got up from the bedside and came 
lightly forward, with his big head erect and his 
ears pricked up and his tail swinging solemn 
welcome. He pushed his nose into her hand, 
and then stood off at a little distance and sur- 
veyed us all with benevolent satisfaction, and 
then lay down in great content. 

I saw Merle’s large eyes flood with tears as 
she dropped on her knees by the side of the bed 
and took the restless hand in her cool, firm 
ones. And I saw her face whiten somewhat at 
sight of him, for he was a very different Jack 
to look at from the one she had borne in her 
mind. But it was only the outer husk that was 
changed by the roughness of the path he was 
traveling, the constant murmur of her name 
showed her where his heart was, and kept her 
eyes swimming like stars. 

It was marvellous how he quieted down at 
touch of her hand. He lay still at once. The 
longing of her heart for his welfare seemed 
to fall like a soothing balm on his leaping pulses. 

“Merle!” he whispered again. 

But it was no longer the unsatisfied cry of 
a hungry heart, a sigh rather of grateful satis- 
faction, and I bent over him thinking he was in 
his proper senses. But it was not so. His brain 
was still wandering, but in some strange way 
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his heart recognized her nearness and was com- 
forted. 

I had to capture Dr. Thorn before he entered 
the room on his next visit and explain matters 
to him to some extent, thereby taking him also 
into our confidence, which, however, I felt quite 
safe in doing. From his purely professional 
point of view he was well pleased to have Merle 
there, but I saw that, like Madame and the Mas- 
ter, he had his doubts about the possible out- 
come. And, while I marvelled at the bonds 
and fetters of my friend’s high estate, and in 
my own mind laughed them to scorn, I must 
own that the effect of this universal-question as 
to the future began at last to impress me also 
with some doubts as to Jack’s wisdom in letting 
his heart stray outside the recognized lines of 
his position. 

But then, who shall control a man’s heart? 
That man has surely yet to be born who could 
force his love where it would not go. For the 
heart loveth where it listeth, and no man set- 
teth a bound to it. 

I was quietly amused, however, at the way in 
which Merle’s loveliness, although cloaked with 
anxiety and sorrow, wrought upon them all. I 
went in with Dr. Thorn that first night, and I 
saw the critical glance he cast on her, and with 
great enjoyment watched it change to one of 
profound admiration. 

“You have done him good already, Fraulein,” 
he said. 

“IT am glad to be of any service to him,’ 
answered quietly. 

“Gott im Himmel!” said the doctor, when we 
had left the room, “who is she?” 

“She is, as I told you, doctor, a Devonshire 
lady, a friend of my sister’s.” 

“Jawohl! but she is high-born, is she not?” 

“She need not necessarily be low-born be- 
cause she is a friend of my sister’s,” I said, 
smiling. 

“IT did not mean to imply that, of course,” 
he said. “But that girl comes of high stock. 
Tut, man! I have not lived for sixty years and 
studied such matters for nothing.” 

“Her people are very well off,” I said. 

“She is very well off in herself,” he said. “She 
is wunderschon, wunderschon. But she comes 
of kings, is it not so?” 

“T have heard something of the kind. Where 
Merle comes from they all come from kings, I 
believe.” 

“T knew it,” he said, “and whoever and what- 
ever her immediate ancestors she is a king’s 
daughter. What a splendid pair they would 
make,” he said musingly. But he was looking 
at the matter from a purely professional point 
of view. And his next words jumped further 
ahead than I had got even in my thoughts— 
“I would dearly like to see their children :f 
they have any.” _ 

“Then you think the difficulties you have all 
been imagining can be got over, doctor?” I 
asked. 

“I think,” he said, looking at me thoughtfully, 
“that when a Gerisau sets his heart on a thing 
he gets it, and that is the finest specimen of a 
woman we have had in the line for two hundred 
years. She would be a pleasing novelty on the 
walls of the Rittersaal.” 


’ 


she 
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The effect of the first meeting between Merle 
and the Master was very similar, though he did 
not express it in quite the same way, and as 
they all came to know the inside as well as the 
outside of her, she captured all their hearts com- 
pletely. 

“She is wonderfully beautiful,” 


said Von 
Gilsa. 


“Yes, she comes from Devonshire,” I sug- 
gested. 
“That accounts for it, of course,” said the 


Master, with a smile, which began with me, 
but ended with his wife. “All good things 
come from Devonshire.” 

“Oh, we don’t claim all—Gerisau for instance, 
and the Master—but the things that do come 
are mostly very good—Christa, and Madame, 
and Merle, and Mary——” 

“And Gilbert Leigh, don’t forget him,” smiled 
the grim old face, “but Christa doesn’t claim 
to be Devonshire.” 

“Don’t I, Herr Father? But I do, Devon- 
shire-cum-Gerisau, a very good blend.” 

“The very best blend of all,” I said warmly. 

Gerisau began to improve from the day Merle 
arrived. But occasionally the restless fit came 
on him in spite even of her soothing touch on 
hand and brow. The weather was very trying 
even for the rest of us, who were hale and well, 
and for him, on that bed of weariness, it became 
at times almost past bearing. We stacked blocks 
of ice in the open windows and doors, and day 
and night the fans were never still, directing 
upon him the coolest airs we could encourage. 

He was tossing restlessly one evening. I 
was fanning him vigorously, while Merle cooled 
her white hand with ice and gently stroked his 
brow, and yet, in spite of us, he rolled and 
groaned, and could not find rest. 

With a sudden idea I said to her: 
him, Merle.” 

And without a moment’s hesitation, she began 
to sing in a low, sweet voice—soft and low it 
was, but mellow and rich, and full and round 
as an organ tone. It thrilled right through 
into my heart, and Gerisau lay quiet and lis- 
tened to it, and presently fell asleep. And after 
that, whenever he was more than unusually 
troublesome, Merle sang to him, and he was 
quiet. 

We heard her one evening as we went up, 
Dr. Thorn and I, and he laid his hand on my 
arm before I could open the door, and would 
not let me enter until her song was ended. 

“Herrgott!” he said, with a great breath of 
enjoyment, “Is that the king’s daughter?” and 
when I nodded, he said, “She passes belief. It 
is a voice for the kings of the earth to listen to.” 

With the Duchess of Malplaquet I expected 
more trouble than with the rest, for I deemed 
her the embodiment of the haute noblesse, with 
all its narrow rules and cramping fetters of 
privilege and precedence, and such like great 
matters, which are so infinitesimally small to 
all except those whose lives are made up of 
them. But to my surprise the old lady, after 
listening with the keenest attention to all I 
had to say, said simply, “Let me see the de- 
moiselle, Mr. Leigh. I can form a better opin- 
ion in five minutes by looking at her for my- 
self, than if you talk about her for five hours.” 


“Sing to 


“May I beg Your Grace to bear in mind the 
fact that Miss Leolin refused to marry Jack a 
fortnight ago.” 

“It was very much to her credit. High spirit 
and great beauty and common sense are not 
always found together. Let me see her, Mr. 
Leigh,” she said. “If I want to do so I can 
learn all there is to know about her and all her 
people in a very few days, but I suppose it is 
herself John wants to marry, and not all her 
people. He ought by rights to keep to his own 
rank, but the boy is no fool, and I like him. 
Perhaps I may be able to help in the matter. I 
expect you thought I would be a stumbling- 
block. Didn’t you now?” 

“T did,” I admitted. 

“Ah! and why should I not wish John quite 
as well as you do, Mr. Leigh? 

“There is no possible reason why, Your Grace. 
Very much the contrary, in fact, but you see 
you belong to the class that attaches more im- 
portance to the rim of its circle than I would.” 

“Some of the most hideous marriages I know 
of have been inside that rim,” she said, “and 
some of the happiest have been over the border.” 

Christa was sent up to relieve Merle while 
she came down for a cup of tea, and so I had 
the pleasure of witnessing her first meeting 
with the Duchess of Malplaquet. 

Madame Von Gilsa in introducing them sim- 
ply mentioned the Duchess as one of her oldest 
friends. 

“And how is the patient, my dear?’ asked the 
old lady. 

“He has had a quieter day,” said Merle, “and 
the doctor says rest is all he needs now.” 

“T am quite sure if anybody can compass it 
for him you will, my dear,” said the Duchess. 

a would do anything for him that lay in my 
power,” said Merle, “but he does not know me, 
and it makes one feel very helpless. It it like 
wrestling with a shadow, but I hope another 
day or two will see the worst past.” 

“When the patient is near to the nurse’s heart, 
he is sure to have the best of nursing,” said the 
Duchess. “You have known Gerisau for some 
time, Miss Leolin?” 

“I have known him for about ten months. I 
met him first at Gilbert Leigh’s house, in Dev- 
onshire. It is very terrible the difference that 
half-hour’s fighting has made in him.” 

“Yes, war is very terrible, when it comes home 
to one like this,” said the Duchess. “And John 
is not the only one. The Schloss is full of 
wounded men. I am_ always Pape I can 
hear them groaning right up in my bedroom, 
which is absurd, of course, for they are all 
down in the big hall below.” 

“One’s own private sorrow blinds one to 
other people’s,” said Merle. “It is awful to 
think of all the trouble of a!l the people of all 
those wounded men. And Christa tells me that 
= word from one man could have stopped it 
a td 

“That is so, my dear, and I suppose it gen- 
erally is so. But there are some words that 
cannot be spoken till bitter extremity forces 
them out. Not that I upheld the Grand Duke 
in this matter. I did my very best to rub com- 
mon sense into him, but he held himself bound 
to Austria, and he had paid the penalty. One 
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can understand his point of view, while deplor- 
ing his lack of understanding. But as for John, 
you will nurse him back to life, and then 4 

Merle looked at her quietly, with a touch of 
surprise in her face. 

“And then, my dear,” said the old lady, with 
her usual overpowering directness, “you must 
marry him.” 

“Oh,” said Merle hastily, with the color in 
her face, and, in some inexplicable way, a subtle 
intimation to myself of surprise that the old 
lady knew so much, and of annoyance with me 
for having told her, “I am not thinking of such 
things. All I want is to have him strong and 
well again.” 

“Ah, je! 


That first,” said Her Grace, “and 
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then——” nodding pregnantly, like a genial old 
Fate in a very becoming Parisian bonnet, which 
suited her exceedingly well—“then you must 
certainly marry him.” 

“T think he will be wanting me,” said Merle. 
“If you will excuse me I will go back to him,” 
and she quietly left the room. 

_ I waited for Her Grace’s expression of opin- 
ion. 

The old lady looked at me and said with a 
smiling nod, “John XII will have a very much 
more charming wife than John XI had. I 
shall come very often to Reisenau when they 
are married.” 

And I knew that so far as she was concerned 
there was no opposition to be feared. 


(To be Continued) 


For the Reader of New Fiction 


(Continued from page 694) 


Edward Norton, a prominent lawyer, en- 
joys the society of her husband’s cousin, 
Herbert Norton; her enjoyment is all the 
greater because it makes Edward jealous. 
Mrs. Emily Struthers, a sister of Alice’s 
mother, is the only cool-headed one in the 
family, and even she makes considerable 
mischief. 

Aunt Emily talks to Alice upon the sub- 
ject of a worth-while life, and beseeches 
her to be “a leader.” The latter gives up 
Ibsen and a few other idle pastimes, and 
starts out to try her “influence” upon her 
sister in order to protect her from the 
attentions of Herbert Norton. In doing 
so she falls in love with him. But as he 
is a millionaire and has no other purpose 
in life than to spend his money, she de- 
spises herself because of this love, and 
refuses his offer of marriage. However, 
she gives him to understand that if he can 
prove he is worth more than mere money, 
and can also back his offer with returned 
love, then she will consider it—in fact, 
jump at the chance. It is needless to say 
that he soon meets all requirements and 
proposes a second time in a second-hand 
fashion, through the mouth of Aunt 
Emily, 

There is still another man in the story. 
He is Peter St. Clair, the artist. He loved 
both Alice and his Art, spelt with a capi- 
tal A. When it came to deciding between 
one or the other, for you can’t support 
two with art, he found he would have to 


give up Alice. He afterward changed his 
decision, but it was then too late, for Her- 
bert had beaten him. 

Rosalie and Edward, after the birth and 
death of their child are reunited and the 
“unexpected” is past. 


Miriam Lucas* 


An Irish curse-superstition; a maiden, 
young, trusting, “of extreme and rare 
beauty ;” a mysterious, long lost mother ; 
a demented father, dying; a deeply schem- 
ing, wicked guardian, “whose smooth fea- 
tures showed not a trace of the progress 
of the years;” a doting idiot; a love-mad- 
dened fisherman ; gallant youths“who could 
only stare and wonder, with uplifted eyes 
and bared heads,” riding to the rescue of 
beauty in distress; finally, the wicked sat- 
isfactorily punished and the good re- 
warded! Surely these elements of fire- 
and-flood melodrama should make an in- 
teresting tale, even if the characters are 
mere wooden dolls, and the story be 
buried in 470 pages of verbiage. 

There are in England to-day a class of 
people held over from the Victorian Age 
—capped women, side-whiskered men— 
who doubtless hunt for just such books 
as this at the lending libraries, and read 
them with full faith that their morals will 
not suffer, especially if, as in this case, the 
author is a Canon, whose sophistical 





*Mrirtam Lucas. By Canon Sheehan. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
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moral agrees with their inherited religious 
convictions. 

Those, on the other hand, who enjoy the 
vivid exposition and living dialog of 
up-to-date American fiction will probably 
care but little for Miriam Lucas. 


The Books of W. B. Trites* 


Mr. W. B. Trites, an American, is the 
author of two books which, having orig- 
inally appeared in England, are now re- 
published in America. 

Barbara Gwynne is the story of a young 
shop-girl who becomes a famous actress 
and eventually marries an ex-grocery clerk 
who has conveniently become a million- 
aire; John Cave is the alcoholic life and 
adventures of a young newspaper re- 
porter who, in one of his intermittent fits 
of sobriety, singly charges a herd of buf- 
falo that his sweetheart’s carriage may 
proceed, and at another time drops a large 
and cruel rock upon a pugilistic dog who 
is killing Sweetheart’s pet spaniel. A very 
remarkable young man this, as the reader 
can readily divine. 

No less remarkable is the author's 
graphic and patriotic portrayal of Amer- 
ica. America he would have you know, 
is a land of unshaven business men, whose 
boots are always soiled and their clothes 
unbrushed. Indeed—we quote Mr. Trites 
—*“slap an American on the back and he’d 
disappear in a cloud of dust.” So much for 
these terrible sartorial cyclones! American 
picnics are places where middle-aged per- 
sons manifest “in strange and ugly ways 
a thwarted sexual excitement!” Doubt- 
less patriarchal renditions of the grizzly 
bear and the bunny-hug. Cape May is a 
place of heat and stench—indeed in Amer- 
ica—odors and vulgarity abound every- 
where, and astonishing spectacle people 
actually order a half bottle of champagne. 
It is to be hoped that the imbiber of the 
other half was not too far ahead to ruin 
the wine. In America chorus girls are 
permitted to step forth from the general 
ensemble and receive the flowers of their 
admirers over the footlights, and it is a 
commion occurrence for directors and their 
families to be killed upon their own ex- 
ecrable railroads. There are no experi- 





*JoHN CAVE. 
BarBaRA Gwynne. By W. B. Trites. Duf- 
field & Co. 


enced marketers in America, and meals are 
terrible! 

Barbara Gwynne and John Cave read 
like the books of an expatriated American 
who knows very little about his native land 
or is purposely inaccurate, for both books 
abound in glaring inaccuracies. In this 
connection it is interesting to note the 
chapter in John Cave in which Schuyler, 
an American, tells why he became an Eng- 
lishman. After reading that we know at 
last that America is quite hopeless. 

The description of Dr. Ford’s house in 
Barbara Gwynne is such a description as 
a “penny dreadful” might print to dazzle 
the illiterate. And Mr. Trite’s notions of 
town and street nomenclature are wholly 
unique. Thus we have “Cinnaminson” 
and “Ebenezer,” and, most logical of all, 
“Peanut St.” 

There is nothing likable or strong about 
any of the characters of these two very 
commonplace chronicles, and the work- 
manship from start to finish suggests a 
labored striving after realism with a hope- 
lessly unreal result. Barbara Gwynne’s 
rise is absurd and hackneyed, mosquitoes 
do not whine even in America, though 
undoubtedly we have a singularly evil type 
of mosquito here, and there are occasion- 
ally other interesting things about fiction 
characters than the color, texture and con- 
tour of flesh. 

And not least notable is the sycophantic 
attitude of both books toward anything 
English. Thus Englishmen are the best 
dressed people in the world, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

30th books have an appendix of English 
reviews whose general tone is significant. 
We quote the concluding sentence of one 
of them: 

‘But if the whirl of carnality, of ex- 
travagance, of selfishness and vanity which 
he (Mr. Trites) describes be ‘Life’ as seen 
in America—there can be little doubt that 
it is—we must turn aside from it with a 
sigh of lamentation.” 

Leona DALRYMPLE. 


Roast Beef Medium* 


Roast Beef Medium is a collection of 
the breezy, slangy tales for which Miss 
Ferber has become famous. Her new 





*Roast BEEF MEDIUM. By Edna Ferber. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 
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volume chronicles the road adventures of 
Emma McChesney, who sells T. A. Buck’s 
Featherloom Petticoats without losing her 
individuality as a woman and a mother. 
How Mrs. McChesney outwits Fat Ed, 
Meyers on occasion, how she disciplines 
her son, who seems nearly as old as his 
mother, and how she displays throughout 
a certain sprightly business acumen, all 
combine to give the reader a singularly 
vivid insight into the chief personage of 
these attractive tales. 

There is a certain bright sentiment and 
originality which makes the book excellent 
reading. And not the least attractive are 
Miss Ferber’s clever little homilies by the 
way, pointing some phase of Emma Mc- 
Chesney’s sympathetic philosophy of exist- 
ence. As for instance the paragraph in 
which Miss Ferber assures us that the 
Frenchman who said there were only two 
kinds of women—good women and bad 
women—was quite wrong. There is, says 
Miss Ferber, “good women, bad women. 
good bad women, and bad good women. 
And the worst of these is the last!” 

The book is effectively illustrated by 
James Montgomery Flagg. 


The Life Mask* 


This book is a long-drawn-out agony! 
From the beginning there is a cloud hang- 
ing over the past life of the heroine (who 
is scarce thirty years old), and continual 
suggestions of a hopeless future. Noth- 
ing is explained, of course, until the final 
chapters, and one is swept along in the 
grip of the story as by a rush of mighty 
waters. Read it one must to see what is 
the secret of the life of the lovely heroine. 

The story hinges on a “mariage de con- 
venance” of the heroine at eighteen with 
a rich man old enough to be her father— 
entered into on the part of the girl—Nita 
to satisfy a mother who is in every way 
despicable. 

After the ceremony, when the guests 
have gone, the groom approaches the poor 
little bride to kiss her, but she, seized with 
fright and loathing at the sight of his de- 
votion, picks up a glass of wine and dashes 
it at his face. He falls in a sort of fit, 
while the girl, thinking she has killed him, 


«THE MASK. By the author of To M. 
A. Stokes Company. 
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calls frantically for help, and the valet and 
others rush into the room. She has not 
killed him, but from this time on he is a 
physical wreck, and as for Nita, she is 
thereafter watched with suspicion by the 
valet, who hates her, which only ends at 
the death of the husband from morphine 
poisoning, when all evidence points to Nita 
as the murderer. 

It would spoil the book to tell how the 
story goes on and ends. It is well worked 
out, the author’s idea being, of course, to 
keep the reader in suspense to the end. 
The thing that stands out beyond every- 
thing in the story, and makes it worth 
reading, is the great love of Hugh Shan- 
non for Nita and his unwavering trust 
and confidence in her. His character is 
especially well drawn, but all the charac- 
terization is good and the descriptions of 
Granada and the Alhambra are picturesque 
and inviting. 

Masel, MARGARET Hoopes. 


The Mystery of the Barranca* 


Bob Seyd and Billy 
the U. S. A., decide to try their luck at 
the Santa Gertrude’s prospect—an aban- 
doned copper mine in Mexico. 

They have great difficulty in making any 
headway at all, because of the hatred of 
the Mexicans ‘who resort to everything 
but murder to check the coming of the 
“Gringos.” 

Bob, the older, not only conquers his 
enemies, but wins the heart and hand of 
his near neighbor, a charming Mexican 
girl, whose people strenuously oppose the 
match. 

In view of the recent Mexican troubles, 
the book is of timely interest, for its word 
pictures of the country and the people are 
of even more interest than the romance. 


Thornton, late of 





The Eternal Maident 


It is alternately the hope and despair of 
the novelist to find new and colorful back- 
ground for his stories, but this T. Everett 
Harre has succeeded in doing in his 
strange and beautiful romance of the 
Northland, The Eternal Maiden. 


*T HE MYSTERY OF THE BARRANCA. By Hermar in 
Whitaker. Harper & Brothers. 

*TuHe Evrernat Mawen. By T. Everett 
Harre. Mitchell Kennerley. 
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The Eternal Maiden, prefaced by an ex- 
quisite and appropriate legend of the 
Esquimaux, is the story of Annadoah, a 
beautiful young Esquimaux girl, whose 
father was white. In Annadoah’s love for 
the unscrupulous trader, Olafaksoah, who 
deserts her, and the love of Ootah, a 
young Esquimaux, for Annadoah is the 
germ about which the author weaves his 
marvelous story. 

Its powerful beauty of description is at 
once the book’s charm and its single weak- 
ness, for the bulk of the description, beau- 
tiful as it is, throws the values of the book 
out of scale and over-emphasizes the back- 
ground. And in spots the descriptive ma- 
terial is a little overdone. 

But the book is sublime in its pathos, 
colossal in its tragedy. It is exquisitely 


tZ 


poetic. It is the prose Hiawatha of the 
Esquimaux,. 


There are walrus hunts and the long 
dark night of the Northland, a tribe of 
Esquimaux starving in the smoky igloos, 
there is the tent of Sipsu the native ma- 
gician who beats upon a drum of animal 
tissue to invoke the spirits, there are in 
short the strange customs of an unfamiliar 
folk told with sympathy and unerring de- 
tail to color the pages of the book with an 
originality and definite atmosphere. 

The book bears tributes from the fol- 
lowing celebrated people: Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Rex Beach, Richard le Gallienne, Reg- 
inald Wright Kauffman, John Luther 
Long, H. De Vere Stackpole, Rheta Childe 
Door, Mrs, Wilson Woodrow and Amelia 
FE. Barr. 











ILLIAM 
tacular production of Julius Caesar, 


FAVERSHAM’S spec- 

with an all-star cast, including 
Mr. Faversham, R. D. MacLean, Edwin 
Arden, Fuller Mellish, Miss Julie Opp and 
a company of two hundred. This is far 
and away the most notable Shakespearian 
presentation of modern times, and _ its 
unprecedented popular and critical success 
have unqualifiedly stamped Mr. Faver- 
sham as the leading exponent of Shakes- 
pearian drama upon the English-speaking 
stage. Much of this remarkable success 





William Faversham and Julie Opp 


is due to the extraordinary cast which 
Mr. Faversham has assembled, a cast 
which has not been equalled since the days 
of Booth, Barrett and Davenport, and 
much of the success is due to the splen- 
dor, intelligence and modernity of the 
production itself, even to the smallest de- 
tails. Mr. Faversham plans to devote his 


efforts entirely to Shakespearian interpre- 
tation 


for the next few years anyway, 


Contemporary Drama 





which is the same as insuring to all pa- 
trons of the best in dramatic art a series 
of equally splendid productions. Next 
season he will revive both Hamlet 
and Othello, retaining Julius Caesar also 
for frequent presentation. Already Mr. 
Faversham has commissioned Joseph 
Harker, of London, one of the foremost 
scenic artists in the world, to model the 
new settings on the same lavish, spec- 
tacular scale that he did the Julius Caesar 
ones this season. For next season Mr. 
Faversham will employ all the principal 
members of his present company, while 
making several notable additions, chief 
among them being the acquisition of Miss 
Cecilia Loftus, who will play Ophelia in 
Hamlet. 

Mr. Faversham has had to limit his 
spring appearance at the Lyric Theater, in 
Philadelphia, to one week, in order that 
he may join Forbes Robertson in London 
when the latter begins his important fare- 
well tour in Shakespearean plays. It is a 
great honor and a significant tribute to 
Mr. Faversham’s genius that he is the 
only American interpreter of Shakespeare 
on the stage who has been asked to sup- 
port Mr. Robertson. 


The Little Theater 


The Little Theater Company, of Phila- 
delphia, has settled down to business. 
They have given up producing imitations 
and are presenting the real thing. Ibsen's 
Ghosts, never before given on a Phila- 
delphia stage, was a dramatic event of im- 
portance, a play splendidly interpreted and 
fittingly set, showing a nice balance of 
judgment that only true art can achieve. 
Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being 
Earnest was likewise a study in fitness, 
and did full justice to that brilliant dram- 
atist’s peculiar genius. 

The next piece to be staged at the Little 
Theater is Maeterlinck’s Sister Beatrice, a 
choice that proves not only the artistic 
appreciation of the moving spirit in the 
new project, but demonstrates as well that 
we may hereafter look for our best intel- 
lectual enjoyment in the theatrical line to 
the tiny house that promises to be as true 
to the best traditions of art in its produc- 
tions as it is in its architecture. 
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THE QUEENS DREAM 


By Kay Nielsen 
By permission of Hodder and St ughton 








